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PREFACE. 

This   studj?  v.aE   undertaken  et  the    i:uggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Bright,    and   I   have   continued    it    chief l^v   under   his   guid- 
ance.     I  v.i5?h    to   express  my  appreciation   of   the   kindness   of 
professor   Lhavj,    v;ho   has  sided   me   in  the    study   of   the    Italian 
material,    to   professor  Mustard,   who   has   been  unceasing  in  his 
help  and   suggestions,   both  v.ith   regard   to   the  Georgia   end 
to   the   pastoral;      but   especif^lly   I  v.ieh  to   thank  Professor 
Bright,   whose   criticism  has  been  of  unfailing  benefit   to  me, 
and  vdthout   v.hose   aid    I  v;ould    have  been  unable  to   proceed   in 
this   study. 
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A  STIDY  0?  THE   ^hJIGILIAN   TYPE  0?  DIDACTIC   POi^TRY 

CHAPTER   I«       INTRODUCTIOH. 

In   1697,   Addison,    in  his  Ess  ay   on   the   G  e  o  r g  i  c  s , 
complciins    that  much  criticism  has  "been   s^ent  on  Vergil's  Pas- 
torcils,   but   that   the  Georr-ics  h;tve   heen  neglected.      Most   of 
the   critics,    ''^e   asserts,    pass    them  ovpf   m  silence,    or  rv^rse 


them  under   the   head  of  the  Pastoral,    a   diyision  hy  no  meaps 
proper;   altho   the   scene,  of  Geor^-iic   and  Pastoral   l.t»fl— in— ttiB 
^sacia— picioes ,    the    speaker^,   a"^e   of  a  quite   f^i-P^erent   character, 
and  no  rulepi    that   relate   to    the  Pastoral   can  apply   to    the 
Gportjic; 

Since   Addison's    day,    the   critics   have    continued  to 
discuss    the  Pastoral,      S^/nonds    (1)   v/ith  justice    refers   to   ••the 

(1),      Studies   of   th^  Greek  Poet^,   London,    190:5, 

rr,"  P45.~'~ 

whole  hackneyed  oues-tion  of  Bucolic  poetry/",  :for  certainly 
no  student  can  T-em^in  ignorant  of  the  Pastoral,  of  its  origin, 
its  characteristics  ,tnd  development  as  a  literary  ty_r;e  ,  of  the 
recurring  faror  and  disfavor  thru  which  it  h.^s  na-sed.  But  of 
the  Georjfic  as  a  type,  closely  related  to  the  Pastoral  al- 
tho essentially  different  from  it,  nothing  detailed  and  defin- 
ite JiiiS  yet  heen  written.   To  d'»fine  t'^is  type,  to  study  it 


•fith  special   rpfe-^pnc?   to    its    relation  to    the   Paptor:;,!,    to 
t'^rio.f^    t}Te   pr-oninent   f-^atures    of    its   hiatorinal   rieTrf?lo])ment    in 
Italian,   }?renoh,   a.nd  English  literattj^-ey  is    the  purpose   of 
this   study    (1),  ^ 

(1),      My    information   ooncernin^'r  the   subject 

in  Spanish  and  Oerman   is   casual,    since   I 
have  excluded  "^-oth  literatures    from  the 
ranpe    of  my  study,      I  an  not  aware   o-f*  any 
Geo'^f:ic8    in  Spanish,     ^nd    the    type,    except 
as    it    is  developed    in  Thomson 'S   seasons , 
appeal's    to  h^iire    fo^md   little    favor  anong 
German  write-^s. 

We    cannot  saj''  todaj''  thiit   the   critics  have   neglected 
Verf-;il*s   Georgics,    and  we   have   evidence    thiit   from   their   first 
apiiearance   the   didactics    that   rival  the  De  _Rerum  Natura  have 
received  due   honor.      Translations   and   editions   annotated   in 
man;''  lancuages   testify  to   the   devoted   lahor  spent  on  Vergil's 
agricultural  treatises    (2), 

(2),     jyriss  Glass's   dissertation  on  The   Fusion  of 


the  S tjl isjt ic_ iSlejne nt s  _in  Verg^7»s   Georg- 
Tns",   no'llmihla"    19177,   Mr.~'Royd"'s  'book  on 


he  Beasts,    Bird.s ,    ^^nd   Be '-s   of  Vergil,    1914, 
and  MFt'li'lliiams '    translation  of   the 
Ge orgies   and  Eclogues   of  Vergil,    just  pub- 
lished at  Harvard,   'A/ith  an   introduction  by 
George  Herbert  Palmer,    show  that    interest 
in  the  Georgics    is   not  a  thing   of  the  past. 

Of  vThat   has   been  written  on   the    imitations   of  the 
Georgics,   v;hich   is^  ve^y-^ittle ,    some  -fmn-  »inicp^   have   remained 
in..i.ccess  ible    to   rae,      Ginguene    (3)    treats    in  a  general   way   of 

(3).      Hist.   Lit,    d'ltcilie,    2e  Ed.,   T.9,   XXXV. l,ff. 
the    Itali:%n  didactics    of   the    16th  century,    sketching  briefly 

—    2    -- 


t^Te    contents    of  the    Italiii,n  '^leorfc'lcs    of   that  i.erLod.      In  hia 
discusaiun   of  Lui{-i   Aldja^nni 's  La  Colt i-f^^z i one  ,   he    scores 
Jac^iues   Delille,   bmic^use    in   the    introduction    to    his    truii  slation 
of   the   GeorKjios,   Delille   announces    that  he  cannot    dispense   »ith 
speakinp.  of   the   ;j0ejas   fo>:*   w;iioh   •■''■ei>;il  has  fiirnished   the    idea 
and   t}ie   aodel,    then   3pe;tks   of  Vaniere's  Praedi'.ui  Rustica'Ti, 
Rapines   Jar  din  3,    Thomson's   Seasons ,    -.nd  Saint  Lambert's 
Saisons,   not   so  :nnnh  as  n^ntioninp  Lui^^i   Alananni.      Against 
Saint   Lanbert's    pr.-=lininary  discus  si  on   on   the   r,e  orgies   of 
Vert'il,   and    "les   Geor^^iques   plus   detaxllss   de   Vanier-es", 
(linguene   roaK^^a    the   Sdjie    con:jl.i,int.      He   adds   finally''    that 
DeHofiset  ,   who  has   i^refixed   to  his   poem  on  agriculture, 

(1):      Les   Saiscns,   Paria,    l'?9£'.v,f f .    "gis- 
cuixra  Prflliciinair-i"  . 

an    introdUGtur;^   di.sc0u.r3e    on   (Teorfjio  poetry,    h  ,s   a  long   .article 
on  Hesiod,   c^nd  a   longer   .^ne   on  Vergil,   after  which  he  passes 
abruptly  .to  Rapin   and  Vaniereg,   -vithout    seerainK  to   know   that 
anothT  (feort:ic   poet  }iad  existed    in   the  meantirje. 

Saint  Lambert's  discussion    in   of  some   v^J-ue    in  a 
study   of   the  Vergilian   type    of  didactic  poetry,    "cut    it    is   of 
no  value   as   a  study   of   the   t^'-pe .      Delille   mikes   a  defense   of 
the    TreortiiG,    briefly  discusses   Vaniere's   Praed  ium  Rus  tic  ion 
and  compares    it  with  Ver^:il's   Treorgins.      He    criticises   Rapin 's 
frarderm,    and   Thomson's   Seasons ,    and  mentions   the   existence   of 

tv.'0  poems    on   the   Seasons  by  French   writers   whom  he  d.es    not 

s 
name,      TiQiether  Roset's    discourse    is    of   value    or  net,    I   Atn. 

unabl-:-    1-.0   say,    for  }iis   v/ork   is    Inaccessible    to  ?ie.      Ginpuene 


does   not  nf>ntion   the   wx'iter's   Christian  n  ut?  ,   >3ut  pvedui^oatly 
he    r«fe>^a    to  Pi?^r^e   Pulcraiid  de   ilOBsety/ho   died   at  Paris    in 
1788,    the   ctutho.r  of    »n   nnirapcrt.i,nt   ;joem  on   ac-"^icnlturft ,    in  nine 
books,    the    first  six  of  which  api;ear9d   ^it  Paris    in  1744,    the 
cornplptft  edition  f.t   LansHnne,    in   1806,    after  has   death, 

(1),      cf  Pierre   Lej,-ousse,    Diet.    Un iv .    de 
1..  XiXe    Sieolf^.    15,    1402. 

Henri  K^.UTrptfe(J> )    .n.-ik^^is   h   detailed   study   of  Alaiadinni's 

{?.),      Till ifi  Al.uiHnni    (1495-15.^6).      S:^  vie 
eT  son   oeuvre.      Th^se   presentee'  ^   1^. 
YiACult9'  de_H    l;^ttres    de   1  *uni-^.rf>rsite"  de 
P^TriF.   "P.iris,    1905.      C.n,    IV,    25Z>  ,    ff. 

C Pit ivcizi one   ^nd    its    relntion  to  irergil's   Ge orgies.      He   quotes 
fron  a  rjroraiainr  work  by  P;61ippo  Re,    entitled   Delict  Poesiu 
Geor-j^icg  defeli    Itulid.ni,   Bolo^ia.-i,    1809.      Fi^li-^i.-o  Rs ,    ^n   Italian 
scientific   furrier,    seens    to  .h  tve  been  highly  iiuitlified   to 
sjjeak  conce:-nint  agricultural  treatises,  but   so   far   I  have  been 
unable   to   obtain  his    study   of   Italian  Geor^ics. 

Another  even  more   promising   work   is    a  publication  by 
D.   Renzi:   VfTrgilio  nellg  storia  dell.-v  poesia  didasctlica 
latin<4.,    Avella,    1907.      But   so   far,    I  have  be.;n   able   to   l^=am 
nothing  furth'^r  concerning  D.   Ren7;i  and  his   critical  v/riting. 

In   a  V=rona  edition  of  Alarianni's   CQl"iva2ione    j,nd 
Ruc^Uai's    />._t: i ,    published   174fi,    the   annotations    of  Gui&eppe 
Bianchini  da  Prato   on  La  Coltivazione ,     md  of  Roberto  Tito   en 
Le    Ap i ,    cite    t;ie   Verjjilian  borroT^dntjs   and    iciitat  ions . 

—    4      _ 


T?0lij,po  Cii-riochi,    in  a   study  entitled      II  Li"brc    IV 
delle  Georcit'he.  de  Virr:iliQ  e   "Le   A,  i"    (^ .   G.   Rucellni, 
Te^-.uuo,    1900,    s)iows   def init^-il.y   the    r«lo,tions   betv/een    •''erf-i-il  and 

Rucellrii. 

In  h.  footnote   to  <*  IQi;')   -riitian  of  Bernardino 
Baldi's  L.i  Niiutica,   Girolaino  Roneo  nentions   tv^o   collectiuns   of 
Italian  aeortios,    one   by  T^rrtnc/sco  Bonsiyiori,   Lucoa,,   1785,    the 
otiier  '■  y  friovanni  Silvestri,    in  3  volumes,  Milan,    1826,     Both 
nollfiGtio)is   would  he   n:f    interest  and   of  vnlue    in   ^   study   of  the 
Georf.ic,   hut   ;i,t  present   neit/ier   is    avciild,hle. 

'Yi'''^^*^''-"^    ^1)   writes  briefly   of   Italian  didactics 

(1 ) .      St oria_  della  Letteratura    Itali.iina_. 

Vfl.    1780,    1786    ff.   XIII,    21X9,    2133, 
2137.      XITI,    V.    2133. 

from  Vergil's   time   up  to  the    17th  century,      doncari    (2)   no^es 

(2).     'giroria  Letteraria  d*  Italia,   p.    272, 
''^    273,    277. 

a  n'iraber   of   Italian   didactics   of  t'ae   IBth  century,    hut   does 
little  more   than   conaent   on   the  fact   that  some    of  them  are 
i.nitations   of  the   Georr;ics. 

Most  histOT-ies   of  French  literature   are   silent   con- 
ce-nint'  French  Georfics;    histories   of  J^nrlish  literature  have 
•almost   nothing  to   say   of  English  Heorp  ica.      Prefaces   to 
J<!n{::lish   imitrt-tions    of   the   Georp:ie3   sonetin^s    contain  more   or 

--    *=•    __ 


't      m 


Iftsa    i^enfiTci,!   refei^f^nceH    to   Ve  r^  11    (1)    as    the   noriel    "followed; 

(1).      cf.    P-oneT-ville :    Prefi,ce   to   The 
Claa3£,      Chambers'   Jiln({.   Poets. 
Ake  ns  irt  9 :    Hhn   T>1^  ->•  sji££^  o  f   the    Inag- 
ingtion.      TTXs.'of' the    Brit,    Poets, 
ed,   "by  Roht.    ^'alsh,    Jr. 

occasionally  British  "borrovings   from  Vev'^;!!  ^re   noted   >)y  the 
borrov.ers    (2)    tlie^nselYes.      Ho   critic    can   i-ass   oyer  Thonson's 

(2).      cf.   r.o-NpeVf    footnote    to   The    T.>sk, 

III,    429,      A  nisiuotution   o-f  Georr;.    II 
82,      Gra^'-'s   note   on  Ode   to   f^pring. 

debt   •'.0  Vergil    in  The   Seasons,      Lot"ie   Robertson    (3)   has    some 

( 3 ) ,      Thomson's   Seasons   and  Castle    ..f 
Tndjolence , 

important  corinents    on    it;   fiaoaTilaz''    (4)    dA7ells    noun    it   at 

(4).  -      G.C  .iVacaulay :    Janes   Thozaaon, 

Macmillan  &  Co,,    1906, 

greate-f-  lentjth.      Otto   Zi/jpel    (£)    in  his  variorum  edition  of 

(5).      Palaestra  LXVI. 

The   Seasons  notes    the   resenblancea   and  bcrro'vin^.s   with  all    tlieir 
chinges,    line   for   line. 

The   most   eompreltuensive  work  H'hinh  has   be  .'n   done   on 
the    Oeortiica    in  rln^ilisn  lit^^r.^ture    is   ?rofe.-,i5or  Mustard's 
article    on  Verf.-il's   freorLics    and    the   British  Poets    (6),    in 

(fi).      Mr^.J,   Phil,      XXIX. 

whic}i  he   ijoints    out   definitely  almost   evfiry   oassare    in  British 


lit ">- i.t 'ir -^  vvhinh  eohoes    {1}    or   initcvtes    the   Hsor.  ios,    L;ives   a 

(l)«      1   -   33.      further  ec}ioes   noted   in 

J^ntlish  literature  Kill   oh    cited   in 
the   appendix. 

lirit   of  j'lnglish  X'"ens   "i^rof essedly  or  ri.tnifestl.y"    i::iitation&    of 
the   Ver^ili-tn   didactics,    a,nd  notes   d.  ni:u-'tt)er  of   tjie   favorite 
Vert^ilian   convent  iuaa. 


0HAPTf5;H    II.         VERCrTL'S    GKORCrir.3:    T^LhIIR 
R^^LATIOII    TO   TK.^   ^RKB   A]-n  DAYS   OP  IWSIOD: 
THEIR  SUBJEC'T^ATY^i^r:  ■ 


The    _;.c.stor.-5.1  ii  ^s   coi^ie   d  Ovvn   to   us    froia  Theocritus, 
lari^ely    th>"jUfc;h  Vergil.      The  Georfjic   <klso    ori^;iruited  v/ith   the 
(rreexs,        yTdrro    (1)    n.iiies   rainy  writers   aiiKjnt    the   Greeks   vfho 

( 1 ) .      M.   T.  '^ciTonx ^  _Rer  jri_Rjis_t icj-rgrri  Litj-i^ 
Tres.      "^r,      Tth   In  trod.,    "■ofiinent.u'y 
7>nd   e.xcure'aa,    by  Lloyd'  s'twrir-'T^est. ,   M. 
A.,    Lorfdon,    1912,    rj.f), 

v/rote    of    t^sric'iiture.      So.ie,    he    si,-s,    tre.ited    the   .-^ane    subject 
in  verse,    .^.y    for   exaJiijle ,   rlesiod   of  Ascr.,.   d,nd  Menecr-^tes   of 
EphHHna,      The   ver.ses    of  Menecrc-.tea  ,    -losever,    re; lain  nere    tra- 
dition.     The   Oeorj-.ic,   we   ii,,ty   s.-.y ,    ori{;in..ted  v.ith  the   T^orks   ;ind 
^ --y a   of  Hee-iiod,    hut    it  '.\.\.q   come    dov/n   to    us   ,i.s    a   liter^xry  form 
th.roufjh  Veri:,il,    'vhose   rrftorgica   o   e    far    less   to  Kegiod   th.ai 


}ii3  .H!Glot:u8S    owe    to   T/ieooritus.      liie   j^lclo-jues   o,.fe   litij.^    nore 
t}v%n  cvrtif ici.tl    copies,    often  neve    tr:<,nsli^.tions    of  Theoorittjs: 
•yet   t:-ie   world   does   not   ft.il    to  tuoknobledt'e    f-ie    cl'irvm  v.  it'n  \v]]ich 
Vertjil  li<;i.ii    invested    triem  us   his   ovm,        NLt.nss    -a.s  gre^t  o.s    those 
of  Iior.ice  ,   Wilton,    Cole /'idt^^e  ,    Wo  ^'dsworth  ijjid  J.I;ica,ulciy     are 
found    in   th^    list   of   their  ;.,dni'-3  r-g ;    \.\\t  none    the   less,    not   only 
t'he   literi,r.y  convention,    but  rtlso  much  thi^t    is   "best    in  thea, 
is   due    to  Theocritus,    .ind  even  t;ie   Lindscape    portrayed    in  them 
hcts   been   recognized  d,s  mainly   th-iit  of  Sicily. 

liAny    influences   were   at  work    in   the  poems    that    Sellar    (1) 

(1).      The   Ron.tn  Poets    of   the^  Au.--  us t ^jji    A^e . 
Virgil . '"  ~6£fof(^: ,"i9(3h . 

decl.ires    to   he   alraost   the    only   apecLnens    of  didactic  poetry    that 

the  world    cures   to   r^ad.      And   there    is   Jiuch   of  Fesiod    in 
Vergil;   but    it    is   "'•fergil,    not  Hesiod,    '-Tho   created   the   literary 
fo rn  of  the   Goorgic.  _ 

Sooie    idea   of   the   Works   and  J)ays_  Hciy   be   had   from  the 
title   lyage    of  Chai:!nan's    translation    (2),    "The   Georpicxs   of 

{'A),      London,    1618. 

Hesiod,   by  Treorge   Chapman.      Translated  elabor^.tal;'-  out   of   the 
Greek.      Hontainin^r,   Doctrine   of  Ku&bandrie,   Mor.T.lity  and  Piety, 
with  a  perpetual  dlendar   of  Cood   .-.nd  Bad    Daies:    Not  Supersti- 
tions,  but   necessary    (as    far  as  n^turrJ.    c  vases    cont-ell)    for 
•All  men   to   obwer^re,    and    differ^^nce    in   following:    their  affaires". 


More    tftrsaly  Ariatophanes    (1)    sums    up    the  n>-(.tter: 

(1),  The  yrars .  Tr.  hi*-  Hookhcvn  7re3'e, 
qi;o^ed  l-iy  J.n.Sto^-art;  The  Glory 
Tliat   Wj.s' Gree  ce_.      London,    1311,' 

"Next   cevrae    old  Hesiod,    te.-iching    us   husbundry, 
Ploutjhint;  and  soi/in^i 
Rur.,^1   eoonOiUy,    rur.il  astronoioy, 
Homely  /aor-.clity ,    labor   ;and   thrift." 

Kesiod  does    not   ^jnriiort   to    --.rite   .t  s2'"atemittio   trei^t- 
Ise   upon  .igriculture .      He  bsgi^-'^   "'^^Y   in^/okine   the  Muses,    and 
follows   with  ii  i^e''sonti,l   addles??    to  Pei^ses,    his   "brother,    who   has 
wronged  }iii!i,    ind  who   see-is    in  need   of  itdvice.      Here   ensues   a, 
laoralization  on  strife',    then   th<?  story  of  Pandora,   is   told    in 
expl-.nation  of  the  necessity  of   toil  and   the   difficulties   of 
life,      Fropi  this   ;irises   an  account   of  the  Golden  Age,    and   the 
evil  days    thit   follov/ed   thereaifter,      Fers-^s    is  exhorted   to 
justice   and  work,   and   is   given  various  ^vise   counsels,      follow- 
ing  these,    "Nov/-   if   thy  he;u't    in    thy     ■b''east    is    set   on  'vealth, 
do   f^iou  thus,  and  work  one  vork  upon  another" ,- -a  series   of 
desultorjA  ^^rece^ts   concerning  husbandry    (2),    v/hen   to  plow  and 

(2).      ThiB^the   only  ;:Urely  Georgic  ^jart    uf 

the  IJo  ^ks    and    ^).>)'".3» 

how   to  ^;low,   how  to  m^ike   plov.'s,    what    signs    to    follow,    what 
evils   to  e^void.      Also    there    i.s   cidvioe    concerning    sea-faring, 
the    tine    to   marry,    the    pouring:  of   libations    to   the   gods,    and 
diverse    other  affairs.      Then   folloAvs   a  calendar   of  lucky   .i.nd 
unlucky  days,   and   the   xjoem  concludes,    "Therein   ha^-'V   ,tnd  bless- 
ed   is   he   v,'ho,    kno-^ing  .ill   these   things,   vvor.":et}i  his   v.ork, 


blvvn^less    "b-^fo-''^    the    dftat}i?.ess    rods,    r'^adinr;    oa'=!ns    j.nd 
avoid  in^"   s  in"  • 

y^on   this    sk^^tch    it  nxy  'be    se'^n    thit  Kogiod's   :;osn   is 
not    rj.   c.-irefiilly   ;.l;t,nned,    art ist io.-.Jly   ^.^rfect   3tnir;*-ur^,   hut 
sren   throufjh  the  jnediurn  of  a  prose  transli,tion    (1)    the  work  has 

(1).      Hesiojfi,    tr.   by   A.   v?.   Main,    Oxford,    xt 
the   ni.    Pre:^..s  ,    1908. 

a  ainc^ular   Ghc*.riTi.      In  Ch^ionrn'^    cou...lets,   nunh  of   this    is    inev- 
itAhly   lost,   but    in   the   i.ros*^,    the   f reshne-'.s ,    the   vi;;;or  of 
style,    the   ^^ersonality   of   the   poet,    c,^.rry   the   re;;,der  back  to 
earlie-''  ages  when  philosophy  wiilked   in   honely  t.^irhf    i^nd   tne 
world  learned  c^s   yet   little    from  librai'ies,   much  from  life. 
Hesiod    is    counsellor,   husbandnian  and   poet.      Stories    of   ;:ods   and 
nen  he   knows,    superstitions,    pe'^haps    for    iH  his   scorn   of 
worien,    old  wives*    tales.      He    has   lived    in   the    fields,   has 
learned  the  sifins    that  Nutu-e   has   set  for  oian  to   read,    and 
he    is   at  ]ione  with  the    .vinds   and  stars. 

Vergil  grew  up  uiionf:  the  woods  and  plains  of  It.^ly, 
a  countr;''  bo^'-  'vith  a  poet's  soul,  a  i:oet's  clear  si£:hted  eyes, 
and  finely  attuned  hearing.  But  he  beearae  convert, ^nt  i-vith  the 
learj^inc  of  his  day.  Ke  absorbed  the  teaching  of  generations 
of  poets  and  philosoi^he'^'s ,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  poetise 
career  the  gloi^y  of  Lucretius  was  still  ne.v.  ?Ie  professes  to 
sine   the   song   of  Hes  iod    (2),    and  he   builds   upon  the  nodel   of 

iZ),      cf.    Georg.    II,    176. 

Lucretius,      He   enriches   his   poetas  with  '.viBdom  glecmed  from 
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writers    on  niituritl   his  tor;-  und    xazronCLny ,    -.1.1101   intkes    thfiin  ^jruc- 
tic.;,l  hy   sound  precepts   dri-iwn   not   only   frona  ^.is   own  ex^jerience, 
but   -fron   the    tested   >^'■^itinc"S   of  anthot^ities    such  as   the    Cart/ia- 
g4niLi,n  M<igo,'    ^ii;   finnrirn   "Demooriti.^Tand  Xeno-.hon;    thn   Tiftiti>«Ta.  ^ato 
and  Vitrro,      And   }-ie    wvit^^s   steeped    in  the    ins  ■:  ir.ition   01 
Lucretius.      But   the   .life    thut   he    depicts    is    the   life    thiit  he   xnew 
W..S   almost  suspended,      "Richt   }ii*d   "oeao.ie   wronc,    and   wrong 
rijint;    t}ie    field.s    lay   ■vast'^,    thoir   culnivatofs   beinr:    t.-Jcen 
aw.%3'-,   w\^   the    crooked  scyithes   forged   into   sv/ords"    (1).      On.ly  a 

(1).      Oeorf;.    I.      506-8. 

re7ri7.il   of  the   ancient  Roman   ^."i^inciples    ovjuld    restore    the   an- 
cient  Roman  greatness.      A  nev;  thene   was   offered    to   the    uoet, 
"Others    that    in   sunt:    ;ii{;ht  'riiX-^Q   held   frivolous   minds  v/ere    now 
all  s7*own  conmonplaoe"  •    (2). 

(2).      Georg,    III.      2»-4. 

Vergil   felt    the    inspiration,    and    so   composed   the 
poejas    thrut   wefe    to   celebrate    the   arts   of  peace,    the   rlo^ifi- 
cation  of  honest    toil,    the   praisen    o""  his  native    Imd. 

Naturally   the   didactic  was    the   form  selected   for 
the  poem.      It   .has   been   suggested   that  Varolii  was   fired  by  a 
desi-e    to  become    the  }Iesiod  .(3),    as   he  was   already   the    Tlieocri- 

(5).       S^Jllar:    ye  r-:; il . 

tus    of   tiie   Roi'ians.      And    in    the  De   Re  rum  ITatura,   Lucretius   had 
shown   the   ^t--u<\   poss  ibili'.  ies   of  didactic  poetr:/-.      Vl^ith  utmost 
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reverence  for  the  v.ork  of  Lucretiuc,  but  v-ith  fine  understand- 
ing of  his  ov?n  pov;erJ3,  Vergil  gave  himself  to  the  v.riting  of  the 
Georgics,  adspting  Lucretius'  plan  to  his  ov;n  needs,  perfecting 
the  matter  that  Lucretius  had  suggested  to  him. 

The  Georgics  are  v.ritten  in  four  hooks,  each  a  com- 
plete poem,  dealing,  as  the  nanie  implies,  v-ith  a  subject  con- 
nected v-ith  agricultural  pursuits.  The  first  book  treats  of 
the  preparation  of  the  s)il;  the  second  of  planting,  grafting 
and  pruning;   the  third  of  cattle;  the  fourth  of  bees. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  poems  me^   be  snal^'zed 

as  follows: 

Bk.  U 

l-5«  Address  to  WaecensE,  announcing  subjects  of  the 
four  poems. 

5-43,  Address  to  the  rural  deities;   Augustus  eulogized, 
named  as  one  of  the  gods. 

43-65.   Of  preparing  soils;  vjhen  to  sov5;   of  vjinds  and 

other  variations  of  the  weather,   products  peculiar 
to  different  soils.   Digression  on  foreign  countries 

and  their  products.  Allusion  to  the  story  of 
Deucalion, 

63-73.   The  time  to  plow, 

70-117.   Uf  alternating  crops;   treatment  of  T^oor  lands. 

117-160.  Annoyances  that  harass  the  farmer,  due  to  Father 
Jove's  desire  to  strengthen  men  by  teaching  them 
the  use  of  their  powers.   Of  the  Golden  Age  (1). 

(1).   In  his  treatment  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Vergil  partly  follows  Hesiod  in  ac- 
cepting it  as  a  foimer  age,  carefree 
and  happy.   But  Hesiod  regarcis  the 
passing  of  the  Golden  Age  as  a  punish- 
ment of  the  gods  for  the  theft  of 
Prometheus,  just  as  the  Biblical  tradi- 
tion makes  the  loss  of  Eden  a  punishment 


for  the   eeting  of   the   forlDidden 
apple*        Vergil's   conception   is 
nobler i    his    ordcticil    .j.ailoso_/'iy 
be;t,rs    a   curiou«    .-indlogy  to  the    apos- 
tolic   te-^chinr   of  -".he    stren,^;theninE 
power   of  tribulation.      This   r.iay   or 
n^iy  not   be    the    core    of  Verf;il's    rs- 
lie:ious  belief,   but    it    is   t}ie    n..st 
ch.wracterist  ic  paascii-e    of  the   Ge  or- 
ijics,   emphasizing-    the    central   thejae 
of  the    poen,  —  the    necessity   and  the 
Tulue    of  h'trdshi]  s   ajid   cuntin"al 
labor. 

Necessity  o:^  constant  work,   warfare   and  pr.-jf-er. 

160-175,      y.irn  inpleroents    descibed, 

175-3ol,      Precepts    concerning:  i^reo -tut  ions   a^aiiist  various 

annoyances;    the   siyis   of  a  good    season;    the  prepar- 
ation  of   seefis;    necessity  for   observation   o"f  the 
constellations . 

231-259.  Episode    of  the    five   zones. 

259-376,  Labors    that  may  be   done    in  ^vet   v«eather;    on  holy  days. 

276-287.  Of   f.-tvorable   and   unf  ^vor.i,ble   d.-.ys. 

287-310.  Winter    relcocations    rind  occupations. 

210-o.)4.  Of  <-i,utu:an  tempests:    a  storm  described. 

334-360.      iH'eivring  the   elements,   obse  :rve    tiie    sKies,    venerj.te 
thB    f;ods .      Offer  t:ie   annual   rites    to   Ceres.      Ceres 
rites    (1)    described. 

(1).      Tlie    AmbctrValia. 

350-464.      Theatric  r  signs:    v/arnings   of   the    s'on    ^nd  moon. 

464-498.      Signs   cvnd   orrK-ns   attendin{^^;   Caesar's   death.      ■'-':orrors  of 
the   resulting  civil   v/ar. 

498-514.      Prayer   to   the  gods    to  preserve   C^eaiiX   to   save   a  lost 
and  ruined  age,   wherein  the   plow  has  none    of   its 
due   honor,    and  mad  Mars   rages   over  all    the   globe. 
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Bk.    11. 


1-y.      Preoedinf,   subject   stated;    neiv   subject   announced. 
Bacchus    invoiced. 

9-89.      v^rietieis   of  treoa]   best  nethod   of   oultiv.-t  ing  dif- 
ferent  varieties. 

89-109.  Gre.vt   t.'-.uriety   of  vines;    iri^oss  ibili  t--y   of  n,iminr    ull. 

l^^^l-l*)'  Pcine£-y:>.-ic   of   It.i.l,y,    blessed   abovfi   all   other   lands. 

lin-'y^'h  Of  tftstinc  soils. 

il0  3     14.  Methods   and  tine    of  j. lantint:    c^nd    unoiiinf:, 

31't-3l^Ji.  T)esc.ri;.tive  e^oisode    -   of  Spring:. 

^ii'i-^IO.      Jurther  precepts    concernini:;  the    c.:i,re    of  vines   and 
trees. 

37D-3^'C).      Of  protecting   th??  vine    fron  cattle,    esiDecially   the 
wild    t^yj>\t , 

39'0-'3'j'Y .      DigT'-ission   -   of  the    sacrifice    of    the   f.oat    to  Bac}ihus; 
rur;-d    feasts   in  Bacchus'   honor, 

^'^*]   ^yo^      Of   the   husbandxi^^n's    reourrinr  lj.bor».  vvs  ^  ^aa^l'^KV  \nms.  • 

lj>0-.jcb.      Gifts   tlutt   earth  supplies   of  herself,    or-   in    -eturn 

for  little    care.      Various   uses   of  t-ees,    t^'^'^s  better 
than  those    of  Bacchus.      Allusion  to  the  battle    of 
the   Centaurs, 

458--i75.      The    blessin;  s   of  country  life   contrasted  with  the 
troubled   luxuries   of  cities. 

47fc--';95.      Pr-.i,yer.     to   the  Muses   -   first,    t]mt    the    poet  be 

f^r^nted    to  :cnow  the    causes   of  things.      This   denied, 
t>ie    love   of  v.'oods   ^xnd  stre^-.ia3   ^axd   fields,      Ke   is 
blest  vv^no   hc^s    Cast  aside    superstition   .md  the    fear    of 
death,   but   he   is  blest   also    v/ho   kno'-vs    the  rur.J.   ^ods. 

495-540.      rontinu:i,tion   of  the  pr-.ise    of   coiontry  life;    the    life 
led  hir  ih.e    Honans   of   old,    '/hereby    their   country 
bec-uFie    the    g'^eatest    of    tlie   earth, 

540-542,      CGnclnsion,--?.ut  v/e    horf^    tr.uvelled.    ov'^r   an   iramense 
space;    it    is    tir>?    to  loosen  the   reeking,  necks    -jf 
our    stet^ris. 
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Bic.    III. 


1-9.      Subject   3tci.ti^d:    Ckttle   :^,nd    their  ruar'^im  d'^ii.iea. 
n e ce  ss  i  ty   of   c ho o s  in ■    j.   n  ri:- . 

10--iO.      A  future   jjueia  .i,lleti,oric..lly  descril'jed. 

'iO-49.      Me .-(.n while    the    subject   re  iuested  by  Muecenas,    (nu   light 
td.sk),   must  be   X''""'^SLue  d. 

49-10.5.      Of  brftedint:   catrle.      (66- "58,    A  mournful   reflection 

interoosftd  on  the    .luicV:   '.assinr    of  the   best    in  hi.ci.-un 
life)'. 

103-146.  A  chariot   r;-^ce    described;    of   chariot  r.-cir.g. 

lAn-lt'7,  Of  the    fjadfly;    caiusion   tc   the    story   o:''   Ino, 

15 '7 -2 09.  Of   tr.anini.;;   Cclves  ,i.nd   colte, 

209-384.  Ill   effects   of  blind  loye    on  n.,n  cjid  be-jiit. 

.384-286.      Put  ni^=;..uivhile    t  i:ae    flies,    as  beguiled   '\>y   lore    of 
the    subject   we    lint;er  U].:on  ebieh  detail. 

28'5-289.      F-noutjh  of  flocks,    the    task  remains   to   treat    of    v/oolly 
sheep  itnd   sK-R-gGi^   L,o^:^ts. 

289-294.      The  Poet   re.wli-^e:^    \he   difficulty   of  his   subject,   but 
his   cherisiied   desire   leads   hi:n  to    the   nei_^lectsd 
heights   of  Parnassus,    vhere   no   ;^joet   Jias   trodden  before 

294-021.      The   care    of  shee,^;   .jid  ^o.its,    esveci.tll.7    in  winter. 

j^,l-.-;.*;9.      A  s}iep}ierd*s    suiuner  du,y,    from   the    first   ap^euJ'.jnce 

of  t}ie  mornint.    star  to  trie    rising   of  cool   v'esper  c<,nd 
the  dewi*-  moon. 

559-584.      Shepherd   life    in   foreign  l..,nds,    in   the    tropics    and 
in   the   arctic   re^jions. 

584-404.      Precautions    in   the   secirinc   of  wool;    of  milk. 

404-414.      The    c-u'e    of   dOf-;s;    of  the    chase. 

414-440.      The    Ciire    of  folds;   pests    that   nust   be  destroyed. 

440-470.      CaUries  uJAd   siyis   of  -"isease    j.;.ionr   slisep;    preventives 
and   refoedies, 

470-532.      j^'re  iuency    of  plafc;nes   a.ionK   cattle;    description   of 
a   cattle    ijlague  . 


If. 


-.  / 


Bk.  IV. 

1-7,  Subject  cinnounced:  "The   divine  pift  of  neria].  honey". 

7-33.  Of  sites  for  hivea, 

33-61.  Of  hives. 

51-67.  Of  hiving   swarns, 

67-88.  Bcittles   cuaon^j  the    bees;   hC'V    to    checic  sv'.ch  congests. 

88-103.      Of   ohoosine   t>ie  victorious    leader,    and   the   better 
subjects. 

103-116.      Of   rjlucicing   the  King's   viin^ss   to  x^revent  battle;    of 
invitin{^    the  bees   with  gardens. 

116-149.      "Were   tjie   work  not  so    nearly   ended  the   Poet  might  sing 
of  gardens,   for  he   renenbe  rs   the   wonders  v/r  ought  by  a 
i^oor   old  n.in  of  Tarentun,  v-ith  his   garden  and  his 
hives,   but  prevented  by  limited   sxjace   he  raust   leave 
the    t-i,sK  to   others    (l). 

(1).      "A  gr.T.cefnl   interpolation,    sketrhing 
v/hat  night  have   been  a  fifth  Georgic", 

-- Oo-ningt  on; -^WWWi^\^^ 

149-219;      NaturuU.    ju.ilities   .Jid    instincts    of  be^s.      Their  co^i- 
nunity  life;   their   custoras. 

219-227.     Beliefs    in  pantheisn  and   ir.inortality  held  by  somfi 
as   a  result   of  the    intelligence    evidenced  by  bees. 

227-251.      Of   collecting  honey. 

251-261.      f!are   of  sick  bees. 

281-559.      Of  recovering   the    loss   of  a  v.'hole    stock   of   bees. 

E;,ia0de    of  Aristaeus,    'vho.se   bees    ''vere   destroyed   in 
ijunisirient   of  his   crine    against  iJurydice. 

559-566.      Conclusion.      Reference    to   coniiosition   of   the 
j^lclogues. 


The  foregoing   outline   may  give  sone    idea  of  the 
difficulties    ind   of   the   possibilities    of   the   neorgic,      7or  ne 
to   atten^.t   u.   criticisra   of  v.? rail's   work  would   be    .^ike    foolish 
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a.nd   i^iijrof itVole ;    for   tha   v/orld    '\ '.s    too    lonr   justified    the 

truth  of  the   poet's  -.vords: 

•'in  tenui  lalDor;    tit    t'?nuis   non  florid.,    si    .;uein 
nimin<i  Icteva  siniint   .tuditciue   vocatus   Apollo.    (1), 

(1).      Georg.    lY.    5-6. 

The    ari^unents    for  and  ag^inat   didactic  _^joetry  n^^ed 
no  re].:-£tition.     F'^^-n   those  nost   prejudiced  caji   not   deny  Y-^gil's 
success.      The   heaviest    clui^r^e.   i)i-oufht   a,£uin3t    'lim  is   that   ?ie 
is  not    concerned   to  nake   his   teachings  ijractical,    only  to   use 
homely'-  details   as   a  foil   tu        jjoetic   situations  ^cid   de script ion«>  (2). 

(2),      cf.   De    Quince^'-,    Alexander  Po^^e ,    lS4c, 

^e  have   i)rocf    (3)    that   even  Vergil's    most   prosaic   teachings    have  "bee 
read  v  ith  delipht, 

(3).      cf.    Sir, J.W.Harrington:   Briefe 
Apologie    of  Poetrie,    llo~^.      Sir 
}<ll3'ot^   Governoiir,    1631. 

and  Page    (4)   notes   a  curiouc   proof   of  the   n-^[-.lect   of    the   valu- 

(4).  .    '''irril's  Bucolics   :ind   Oeorgics, 

London,    1310.      Tritrod.  "XXXVTT; 

ahle   matter   contained    in  the   Oeorgics.      Accordin<    to   the 
Encyolopedi.i  Brittanicc*    (5),  at   the  "beginning   of   the  j  8th 

(5).      S.v.Agricult'ire,    c.2         1, 

centun"-,    the    alternation   of  crops  was   just  "be caning   a  coinrion 
prtic    ice    in   fi'.ngland ,    a  great    improvenent   upon    t/ie   ^  revious    and 
yet   comon   usage    of   exliaustinj    the    land   and  then    letting    it 
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re.coyer    its   strength   r,y  lyir.t:   fallow.      In   fJeort;.    I,    7-65,    this 
inp7'oved  syaten  hitd  "been  recoinraended  "by      \rerf;;il   18   centuries 
"before . 

Tt    is    i^roToahly  tnie    tha.t   no   ^oeasant   s'/er  d  rev;  material 
profit  'from  the   Oeor^iios,   as    it    in   true   th:it   Vergil's   poeias   are 
not   addressed  to   the    uneducated.      But  a  prcof  that   the   Georgics 
have    been   of  inVsluenoe    in^life    .^s   v/ell   .is    in  literature  may  "be 
hi.»d    Crora  the   st<i.tement   of  Pierre   Larousse    (i)    that   the   leaning 

(1).      Crr;:.nd  3.   Univ.    du  XiXe   Siecle,    T.15 

towards   atrioultux-e   of   the   learned  It_ilian  scientific  frtmaer, 
Pelippo  Re,v/a.s   decided  hy  the    receding   of  Ver{iil's  Geort:ics. 
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CHAFTrlR   III.   _T)IST  INOYipN   BJ^lTWj'l-lW  TH-ff 
GEORGIC   AND  TRtS  PASTORAL. 

The   et.yinolog3''  of   the    term  pns  tp-ral   is   a  puide    to 
the   narrower  meaning   of  the  word,   a  meaning   still   niven   in 
th*-  £f_ntrr^'  T)intionary  .--"Pastoral ,    a  poem  desnrihing  the 
life  and  runners    of  shephei^ds* .     But  pastoral   is   used  also   to 
chiiTacterlze   any  literature    that  describes      a  simple    niral   life, 
suc}i  as  Burns'   Potter's   Saturday  Night ,    or  Walton's  Compleat 
Angler,   which  Hazlitt    (1)    calls   "the  "best  pastoral   in   our  lan- 

(1),      "On  John  Buncle",      The  Round  Tahle,    a 

Collection   of  Rssays    Qn'T'-ilt. »  Men  and  Man- 
ners,   ?   ed«,   London,    1841% 

guagis. 

Eclogue  ,    'a  selection',   and   idyll,    'a  little  picturis', 
or    »a  little  poen»,   would   seen  hroader    in  meaning   than  pastoral. 
But   thruout  English  literature   all   three    tems  hare  been  gen- 
erally used  ar-    synonyjns ;   hence   the  development   of  the    incon- 
gruous  types    of  so-called   pastorals,    and   eclogues,    and    id2''lls, 
such  as  the    pastoral   elegy,    the  al.legorical  eclogue   or  pastor- 
al,  the   piscatory  eclogri.e,    etc.    (2).      Theocritus   named  his 

(2),     Cf.   P.,   T.    -lerlin:    Theocritus    in  Eng. Lit, 
Lyn chhtrr g ,   fa •  ,    1 910,App,2,    Iftl, 

poems    Idylls .     But   Cowley   {?>)    in  his  essay  Of  Agriculture , 

(3),      Essays   ^and  Other  Prose   Writings,   Ed.   "by 
ATTr^B.   CougTiTOxfori^,,    l^l-BTp,    141. 
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writes,    "Theocritus    (a  ver<r  annient  poet,   hut  he   was  one   of  our 
tril:)e,    for  he   wrote  •hothlng  hut   Pc-iHtorals)"  ,    although  as  Mr, 
Kerlin  says,   half  the    idylls   of  Theocritus   are    not  poems  of 
riural    life, 

Verp"il,    presunahly,    called   '-'Is    imitations   of  Theocri- 
tus Bucolics    (1),    and    in  Georg.I^',    fiR6,    he   alludes   to    then  as 

(1),      Cf   .   Page         .    Introd.   X.    n.l  A  n,2, 

earning   p.istongn,      Acoordin/^   to   Page,    the   grarmarians   prohahly 
gave    them  tJie  name   pologues.      The   indiscrinate   use   as   syno- 
n;ans   of   the   four  terns,    Idyll,   Bucolic,   Kclogue,    and  Pastoral, 
seeiaa    therefore  hased  upon  Roman  authority,   a   fact  vti ich  Mr, 
Kerlin  fails   to  pent  ion.  Vergil's   caiviina  pastorum  and   his  Geor- 
gics   are   usually  edited   together,    either  as  Bucolics   and 
(Teorgics  ,    or  ao  Eel o gue  s   .-in d  G 3 o r p: ic s ,     This   may  he   one   reason 
why  the  Pastoral  and   the  Georgic  are   still  so  frequently   con- 
fused;   another  reason  m.jj'   be   due   to  the  fact   that   the   fashions 
of  the  Pastoral  as   of   the   Georfic  owe    so  much  to  Vergil, 

Georgic    (2)     means   literally    'earthwork;    or    »field 

(2)«      Grk.    (         )   Ge,    tiie    earth,   root    (  )   erg, 

of   (  )   ergon ,   work.      It    is    interrst- 

ing  to  note   that  alt  ho  Vergil  goes    to  the 
Greeks   "for  the  names   of  his   poems,    he   does 
not   owe    then  either   to  Hesiod  or  Theorri- 
j_tu8.     Chapnan   called  his   translation  the 

'Georgicks    of  Hesiod" after  yergil,  ^^Yerpil 
probably  ov^es    the   name    to  Nicander.     Cf,    , 
Coningtonc      Introd,. to    the  Georgics,    I  140. 

work',   henoe   a  poem  that   treats   of  vrork   in   the    fields,    of  husbandry 
or  more  broadly,    of   rural   occupations.      According   to  Addison   "the  Geo 
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t;ic   dfl;il3   v/it,h  rul«»    of    -r  ictxce ,      .".  kind    of   _oot''7   that    j,d- 
dreosas    itself  wholly   to    the    iiiafjin  ition ;    it    is    altogether   con- 
verstnt   anong   the   fields    and  woo-^s,    and   h,i.s    the   most   dell   htful 
pc.rt   of  Ilct,tu.re   for    its    y.^o-'rince ,      It   ri.iR'^R    in   our  -Tiinds    a 
pleiisint,  Yciriety  of   scenes   a.nd   l.T,ndscapes  while    it    te^-.nhes   ue  , 
and  Mcikes    tVie   d:^:;-n3t   of   i  ^s   x)recepts   Iook   like    a  description, 
A  Pre  ore  i^  therefore    is    aune   iK'.rt    of    the    science    of  h'tsha-ndry, 
put    into   a  pleasing    dress,    and   set    off   -.ith  all    the   beauties 
and  enbellisjinents    of  poetry," 

In  notint:   that    the   Geor-^j^ic   deals  v.ith  rur-il    occupa- 
tions   i"^s    -u^reenent  v.'ith   the  pastoral    is   seen  at   once.      Both 
have   tl-ie   sane  haokcround,    and  aheiAerd  life  m:\.y  he   depicted   in 
both.      In    ooth  've    find    the   element   of   delit:;ht    in   country   life. 
But    in   Addison's   definition   the  words    "science",    and   "rules   of 
practice"  ,    strike    :-it    once   a  vitttl   difference.      The    Oeorgic  iAir- 
ports   to    instruct   scie.'itif iccilly  'ny  means   of   technical   terms   ..nd 
a  use   of  practical   details.      The    writer,    sx-jeakin^i   in  the    first 
person,    recui.mts  Iiis   experience   for   the   re.ider's  benefit,    inci- 
denti.i,lly  raaKin;,,   u.-se    of  various    ornamental    devices,      T;ie    Pastor- 
cfcl  never  assumes   directly   the    ^urpose    of    instructing.      It    is 
aost   often  drai-Uttic    in   n.-.ture,    and    the    characters   are    frequent- 
ly repre.sented   .ws    s-jea^cinij,    or   sint^int, ,    often    in   dialogue. 

The    shepherd   of    the    conventional  Pastoral  ip^^^^W sug- 
gests  the    idea  of   toil.      He   may   follow   the   occupation   of   tendir^g 
sheep,   hut    it    is    c^n   oocu^.wtion   frt^e   from  pettj''   and   harassing 
cares,    ,A  pleasant    life    in  which,    like    Tityrus   reclining   under 
the    .slii^de    of  a  spr ^adin£-;  beech,    he  meditates   the   woodl.ind  muse 
on  his    slender   reed,      T:)e    p.^^stor  il   themes    -<,re   f^/. ,    ohe    sinking 
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match  th«    dirge   and   lo-vo    lay,    the    nonyfintional    forms   fixed  by 
Theocritna,    tnd    initated  hjr  Vergil,   who   "hy   inolndinc  amone: 
his  hucolic    nieces   the   famous  Pollio    (I)"   added   thereto   the 

(1).     Cr,   Her-f*ord»r,   Edition   of   the   Shepheard'a 
Calp-nr^ar,    Introd.   XXX. 

panesyrio,    so  marked   d,   feature   of  the   Geor;^ir;,    and  with  hi^ 
"freer  use"    of  the   pastora.1   disguise    is   accredited   with  hav- 
inii  ^iven   riae   to   the    pastoral  allsi-ory   (2).     But  no  matter  what 

(2).     Cf.   W,   P.   Mustard,    on   "The    Pastoral,- -An- 
cient  and  Mode'^n",    The   Hlasijio  tl   WeekJ^, 
March  27,    1915,    p,   '!nD2'r"p;fdfe'37ro*f  ITustard 
hotes    that    the   gnat    change    in    the   pu,stor.j. 
under  Ver^iil's   hand   is    the    "frear  use   of 
Ijastoral  allejjory",      Herf  o -"d   remarks: 
"The   pastoral  garb   which  he,    like   Theoc- 
ritus,   assumes    as  Tityrus,    "becomes    in 
his    case   a  palp.Tvhle   disiiuiao.      He    is   thus 
the   father  of  the   allef^orical  pastoral," 

Herford   evidently   does  not    consider   the 
Id*'!!  and   the  Bucolic   synonymous   temso 
In   Idyll  XVI  and  XVII  we   h.^ve    almost   pure 
paneg^rric,   but   in   these   Idylls  Theocritus 
is   not   disguised    ^g   a   shepherd,    and   h€ 
does   not   purport    to  sing  a   song  of  country 
life,   altno    in   Idyll  XVI  he    introduces  a 
b^ief  passage   descriptive   of  pcistoral 
peace    to   come,   and  a  pre-eeding  briefer 
i)as3age    of  pastoral   joys    that  ended  with 
the    passing  of   life:   whereas   Vergil  be- 
gins: 

Sicelides  Musae,    panic  maiora  cana- 

mus , 
Non   omnes   arbusta   iuvant   humilesnue 

mj'-ricae  ; 
Si   caniiiue   silvas,    silvas    sini"  con- 

sule  dignae. 

Whence   he   proceeds   to   describe  a  future 
golden  age,    in  a  setting  of   idyllic 
pastoral  life.      The    theme    of  the  panegyric 
and    the  noti've   of   vjastoral  peace,    are 
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cert  Linly   intt.ited  from  Theocritus. 
Wliethe:^  Verf:il  nay  be    ;^aid    to   h<',ve 
added    it    to    the   paaton-.I   n invent  ions 
de])ends   upon  v.-h-^ther  or  not,    like 
Oo'v?u9y,   you  a^^'ee    to   use    the    term 
idyll   as   synonynous  with  p^storj,!. 

the    thene    there    is    ,i.lw,iy3    in   th^    sett  in-:   of  the    ^.-oem   an    it- 
mosxjhe-^e    of  golden   d.tys ,    a  remoteness   from  the    r;ruotic-.l   .iffv,ir3 
of   life,      Daphnis    is    dead,    hut  he    "delifhts    in   restful  i^eace", 
and   his   oompanions    ai^e  happy    in   erect iiif:   an    .-.Itar   to  htm. 
Meliboeus    is    d-iven   from  his   father's    1  ,nds,    a  mournful   exile, 
but  his   t;'''i<3f*  only  serves    to   heighten   the     licture    o-^   tiie    idle 
joys    of   the   fort 'mate   Tity:'us^      Tityrus   who    is   .J-lov/ed    to   re- 
attin  piping   under   tlie  beeches'    shade.      Shadows  fall   from  the 
noimtj,ins   as   the    sun  declines,   but   of   storm  clouds   and   deyas- 
tcvtini-    "^vins  we   y\e:xr  almost    nothing.      The    tragedies,    cj,s  v/ell 
as   the   petty   ills    that  mark  the    constant   struj^gle   of  life   are 
left   aside.      The   shepherd   sin^js   untroubled  b3r   the    sv/ift    -:ijid 
cruel  p-assing   of  time,    and   so   the  pastoral   has   come    down   to   us 
chiefly   sit^nifyino;   dre-ams   of  Arcadian   life,      Smvall  v/onder   that 
a  frivolous   ^ueen  and   he-^  short-sighted   Court   shoiild  ha-^e   for- 
j;otten  a   starving;  peasantry  vhile   playing    at   t>ie   p.iStorul. 

Repeating   the    first   line    of   the  EclOe-ues  v/ith   a  slight 
variation,   Yerj-il  ends   his   fourth  Georgic,     Eel. 7.      Tityre ,    tu 
patulae   recub.ms  sub    tefflaine   fagi;      Georg,    IV,      ^66,    ff,      illo 
Yertjiliijim  me    tempore   dulcis   .tlebat 

Parthenope ,    studiis  florentem   if^nobilis   or.i, 

carmina    lui   li'si    oantoriim  audaxiue    I'U.venta, 
Tityre,    te   patulae   cecini   sub   teemine    fa^i. 
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The    tr.-i,dit  ion;il    d.(,t^    of   coin^^us  ition   ^       ',/ie    eclOfues, 
is    f^'um  42.   to    37  B.n,,    ^|^^»^<i!y   aoco ''dinL    to   Verfjil's    own  v/ords 
he   W.-C3  bold   thi'oiifih  ^'■outla  when  he   lit;,htl:/  nude    these   aon:  o  of 
shephe-'dsi    it    1?    n;^tviritjL    enough   th;it    they  should   he  n^inl;- 
concerned  with  love   und   }ici,pi>ines3.      The   Geor£^ic3   vje.  re    coni^oae'd 
litter,  between    tine    yeci,ra  37   ..nd  30  B.C.,    "isihen  the  poet   vnxs  no 
lonbS-^  bold,   but    ccu.r.i,f^eon3    '.ith   the  experience   and   wisdom  of 
later  yer*rs«      If  the  phrase    orinia.  vincit  Arnor    (1)    is   charac- 

(1).      Eel.    X.    o9. 

teristic   of  the  .ilclogue,    the   phrase   labor   crmicA.  vie  it    (?,)    is 

(2).      Georg.    I.    145 

eTen  noi^e  ch^tracte  ristic   of   t>i(^   Georj;;ic,    for   the  r.eortjic    is  con- 
ce-'ned  laostly  'vith  wor.<,    little    with   leisure,    j,ltaouf:h   it   de- 
^licts    tl'ie   farrier's    life    t}iront,h  all  seasons    of   th^  year.      It 
s/iov/s   gliiii^ses    of   rnr:vl    fsst  iviti>-s ,    as    in    I,    299,    ff.,    II. 
38C,   ff.,    II.   027,    f  f . ,    cind  idyllio.aiy  p-acef'.a   scenes  that 
h.A.ye    the   {_^oldon  ac-    quality  of   the  |jj,stor.J.    j,s    in    the    closing 
passac^es    of   the   second  book.      But    in   these   scenes,    upheld  hy 
a  noble    ideal,    the   poet  writes   on  a   far  higher  key   than    in    the 
pastoral.      The   frori'-ir    is    not   lanentin^^   scorned  alYection,    nor 
does  he    sijend  'lis    time   vaunting   the  beauty  of   'lis   love.      He 
rejoices    calnlj'-   in    the   happiness   of  wedded    life, --his   sweet 
children   han^^   on   'lis    neck,   }iis   f.iithf-l    ^vife    is    Lure    and   cliaste. 
The   greatness    of  Rone    depends   upon   a  virtuous    finil3;-  life,    a 
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yont;!  "pittiena    Oi>i^''un,    exiguoitie    .idsuetd"    (1), 

(1).      aeore.    II.    4''2. 

But   while    Ve.r^, il  sho'vs   i^limoses   of   a,  golden      a^e  ,    and 
thp    jr^ifts    that   .H;.i.rtn  offers    of  herself,   he   n-^ver  lo-.s   his    r.3.4,der 
quite   iuj:t.<it    th*=i  neoo^siti'-   of   constc*nt   l.,hor.      And    there    is 
realism  en /Ueh   in   tiie    often    I'loted   lines,    III.    66-68,    :>nd   in 
the   ciccount   of   zhe   evils     ind   dant;ers    that   thre.i.tRn   m  ui   d.dly, 
from  the   sudll   annoj^unoes   of     he   ins.it iible   [;,o«J3e   and  the 
StrjTion'ian   Gr.i,ne    to   the    s^^lendid   fury   of   devctsti-itint:   storms. 
With  res^ject    to   their    trec;,tr.ient    uf  rur^    life,    the  PlclOf-ues   are 
riiihtfully   Cctllfid   selections.      The  r^eor^'iins   :i,ttenpt    to   deal 
brod.dJ.y  v./i  t}i  the    w.hole  , 

The    convention.1,1  form  of  the   Georgic 
may   he    .*naly?;ed   as    follov/s: 

Subjeot  moi,ttcr:        k  riirjj.    occu^x-.tion. 

Hentrdl   theine  t  The   (jlorif  ir:.-j,t  ion  of  labor;    the   ^.r^iise   of 

siiTiple   countri'-  life    in   oontrj^st  with   the 
troubled  luxury   of  j;;alcices. 

Tr-ic*ti!icint:  Didactic,    v/ith  prece^jts   varied  by   digres- 

sions  .(.risinc  fron   the    theme,    or  related  to 
the   subject  m-.tter, 

Ciiief  feat  lores:        Porjiial   oi^enine,   a.   stj-t-^nent   of   the    subject: 

this   followed  by   ccn.    invocation   to   the  Muses 
or  other  guiding   spirits. 

\ddres8    to  the   Tjoet's    patron. 

Panegyrics    to  ^^reat   inen. 

Reference:,    to  fanous  :i'^in. 

Mythological   allusions. 


Refe-^ences    to   foreign   l.iUiis,    their  p-^o- 
dvicts,    clinitte,    caistons. 

Time   j^-uirked   by  the    ^^osition   of  the    cun- 
3T:9ll.tti<jna. 

Prove rhial   sayinf^s. 

Moral izat ions   .-md  philosu^-hicc*!  reflectiuns. 

Discussion   of   the   Gulden  A^V" » 

Uiscussion   of  wectther  sicns. 

Co'intry  pastiiies    descril;ed. 

Descri^vtions   of  Nature. 

Love    of  pe-ice;    horror  of     .i.r, 

Rai^hsodv   in  praise    of   country  life. 

FaiIo^Z^    of  the   poet's   n^itive    ?.and. 

A  lonfj   nurrci,tive   e ijisoce  ,--in  Vergil   the 
story   of  Aristae  us. 
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CHAPTF.R   lY.      THE  POPUTiy^RTTY  0?  THg  PASTORAL   AN!!) 
THB  £0  TNG  I  D.^>TT  ^^Jj FjCT  OF   THE   ORORO IC  . 

Reason  for  the    fretiuent   stridy  of   the  Pastoral,    and 
the   coincident  neglect   of  the  Georgi-c    is   self-evident.     Many 
poets,    among  then  the   greatest  and  the   least,    have  written 
p.i,8torils«      It   re  jni'^es    no   grent  courage   to    tnlce   up   the   oaten 
reed.     The    poet   has  little    to  lose  "hy   failure:    if  he  succeed, 
he    knows   that  the   world   will  listen    in   spite  of    itself.     But  no 
great  poet   since  Vergil  has   ever  written  a  Geo^'^-ic,    and   com- 
paratively few  of    the  ninor  poets   hiive    attempted   the   task. 
Burns    (1),    who  as   far   as   practical   e:rpe^ience   goes,   was  hest 

(1),      Letter   to  Mrs.    iJunlop,  May    4,    1778, 

fitted   to  appreciate   a  Georgic,    or   to   attempt    to   write   one, 
declares  upon   reading  Dryden's  'Vergil   that  he   considers    the 
Georgica   by  f<tr    the  hest   o-^  Vergil,    and    that   this   species   of 
writing  has  filled  him  with  a   thou.gand    fancies    of  emulation. 
But  when  he    compared  his   powers   with  'Vergil's,    his   courage 
failed,      Robert  .^derson    (2)   exp^-e.sses      the   conviction   that 

(2),      Br^^^Poits.     ¥ol,   XI.      Preface    to  Dodslsy's 
"Agriculture", 

to  ^vrlte   a  truly  excellent   Geor.jic   is   one   of  the   greatest 
efforts   of  the  hiunan  mind.      And    the   freciuent  attacks   upon 
didctctio  poetry   in  generc^l,    ^nd  upon  georgic  poetry  in 
particular,    indeed  tne   occasional  defenses   of  the  Georgic 
8]iow  Clearly  that    to  attempt   this   form  of  writing  must  respire 
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nu   alifcht   covir<t,c;ft. 

The   P.^.'3to.r^^.   in  v.i.riijn  ;.;i.s';'h    <^:!'  c' ^^' Comment    is   of 
fr.^.iuent   rf^cxirrpnce    tjtrunj.i'ioi'it   '^.uro   ■■^^an    liter /.'ir'^ .       ,  .x   'he 
16t}i  century  S].«n?er  foimd    i^    .,   iitt:!r:i.ry  nude    tji-.t    fievonrl   .J.1 
others    l^nt    itself  to    the   e.xpre-sicn   of  >iis    conplex  emotions,    (l) 

(1).      See   rierford,    Inured.   XXVI;    III. 

F,,.   K.    counts   amonE   Silencer's   predecessors,    T}ieocritLis ,   Vir^^ile  , 
Mantuan,    ?etr>:i,r(ine  ,   Boce,i,oe,   lUro  . ,    Sc^^nnazams  ,"-'.nri    .^Iso   divers 
other  excellent  >ioth   It:,lian  and  French  poets,   v/hose    feting 
t:iis -poet   eyery^vhere   f  olloneth" .      Put   althouj^h  Siif^nser  waS   the 
chief  Britis-'i   influence    in   the    vjOonl.T,ri2;inc    of   the    convent ion.J. 
I)ciStoral,    the    forii  oociu^s   as  early  .,s   the   ij^t'-i   century    in 
Henryson's   Robert   and  Idakene ,    and  before    t'oat  v/e    .le  •;  t   the    she^;- 
herd   stories    of  the    Bible    in    the  ■"■ern-i.cul.ir   dra^i-i,    -ind    in   t":e 
li-urc^ic.wl  plctys    of  tjie   M.T.tiyity,      7ro!.-i  S;jensor's    ti.ae   we   find 
it    in  Varying   t^-pes      of  varying:  excellence    in  more    or  less 
ciosel;-  r'^l.^ted  groups    t^u'out^  the    f ollov/int.-,   centuries, 

.    The   r'eor(_:ic,    never  a  popular    ty^^e    of  poetry,    is   com- 
parutively   rc<.re ,      30iile   'Vergil  '•'•v-s  j'"et   living,    parts   of  his 
Geortiics   appe^.r   to   riave   been  2>ci,rodied    (2)o      r-r..tius,    ".ho   v/as 

(2).      Of.    Addison   "On   the    Geur^ics" . 

contenporuri'-  with  Ver£,il,    wrote   a  trecttise    on  nuntin^:,    Ji.fter 
the    fashion   of   the   rTeort;ico.      In   the   first   century    •Y.'D.,    riolun- 
ella   felt    it   a  sacred  duty   to   deireloi..  Ver^hl's    sketcl*,   of  gar- 
dens,   r,eor|--.    IV.    116-148.      In   the   :ind   century,    A."^.,    0|^^'i.in   of 
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Cilinirt  wrote    "nis    Hi>-ftj.lled   t^oldfin   i^or«es    on    ■ "  *->    -  i  => ;■  ;  "nan ' 8 
Art    (1),   and   he    or  another  OpxjirtJi  wrote    .i,  poetic    tr';.T,ti6e 

(1).      HalicU'-ic.i. 

on   huntings    (2),    only   ;;ar-t   of   •vhioh   in   extent;     !.nd    in    tiie   od 

(2).      Cyne^etlCA, 

oentnry  iTrtiaesianus  conposed  d,  poeni  on  hvntinf;  in  iiiicaLiun  uf 
Or.it  ins.  In  15th  c<3ntiir3'-  yre.r.ca  u  f^v/  versified  trea,tises  on 
hunting    (7))    apoecir;    in   15th  century    Italy,   Latin   didactics 

(o).      See  M.ri.Auhertin:   Kigjt.rie    la  Ln,nrue 
et   de^JLa  Li.tJL^^JPr.-.na^ s  e  s^_^,ciU.JlsJ:'"'=: n^ 
'A/.«   d'apres_les _Ti!ii7aLy?_Ar ^-^ail 'i^ 
'r^c"erii:s^r~"'^^aj^3,  1^878^         II.  if  (pU,  tV 
"'TtTTCha/^'e   dou.  Herf ,    anon,  ' 

15th  0.   T,e    Tresur^  de   Venerie^  by 
H.   de   ?'untaines7~i394^ 

based   on   the   Jiodel  of  the   GeorL:ies;    and   in-  the   16th   century, 

A, 

Italy  boasts   a   list   of  {/eorgics   not^ibly   lon^^.      An  imknov.Ti 
i?nclish  writer   in   the  age    iiamediately   followine  Chaucer  put   the 
prose    treaty   of  Pallanius    on  husbandry   into  C}iti,uceri^..in   stanzas, 
with  oritinal   prolo^u-^is   and   epilogues,    c.rid   occasional   noraliza-? 
tions    of   his   own;    and  early    in   the   15th   century  aiip^af^ed 
T}iomrt.s   Tusser's    7ive  Iiundred  Pointes   of  Ooode   Husb-^ndry,    a 
profitable   ^nd  pleasant  r-eorj^ic,   v/hich   owes   nothint'.;   to    the  Ver- 
filian   conventions.      The    first  ."Ini'lish  poem  nanifestly   based   un 
Vergil's    didactic   nodel    is   Denn;'-s'    Secrets    of   Ang?.in£:,    written 
before   161'b  .      After   that,    rith  the   exception  of  Rapin's  Hor- 
toruig,   pi).blis>ied   at    P.»,rio,    l'")66,    there    see. as   to   be    )iot}iing   illus 
tr.ktive    of   the    ty^^e    until   t>ie    appear^oi-^e    of  Jonn   P:iilips'    Cyder, 
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1706,  Then  for  a  hundred  ^eers  the  ueorgic  corneL^  into  its  own, 
for  the  18th  century  if  the  ege  of  the  georgic  not  only  in 
Engle.nd,  but  rlso  in  Itely  fnd  Frence*   The  popularity  of  the 
Vergilisn  didactic  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in 
an  age  preeminently  interesting  in  the  history  of  literary 
developments. 

From  the  first  until  the  lart  years  of  the  18th 
century  poems  pppetr,  folloviing  more  or  less  closely  the  Ver- 
gilian  type.   Early  in  the  19th  century  we  find  a  few 
(^straggling  end)  last  efforts  (iK   Then  the  fete  of  the 
Georgic  appears  sealed,  iintil  in  20th  century  France,  M. 
Francis  Jammes,  a  reactionary  in  many  fields,  boldly  took  up 
the  "strain  didactic,  and  in  his  latest  poem  gave  the  vrorld 
"Les  Gorgicues  Chretiennes" ,  a  whole  book  dealing  with  the 
agricultural  labors  of  a  year  (£). 


(1).   Charles  Clifford:   The  Angler:  A  Didactic 

Poem.   London,  1804. 


Janes  Grahame;     British  Georgica 

Edinburgh,  1809. 
Thomas  pike  Lathy:  The  Anglers,  1819. 
(A  steal  from  Dr.  Thos.  Scott  of  Ipswich), 


(2),  Amy  Lowell:   Six  French  poets,   MacMillan, 

1915,  p. 
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CRAPTJ'IR  V,  Variations  in  the  T^eTftlopment 
Of  the  Georgic  Type,  Conrjctred  with  Varia- 
tions   in  the   Development   of  the  j?clO{;ue, 


We  have   seen  that   the   eomrentions   of  the  Pastoral 
as  Theocritus   left    it,    aid  not  remain   unchan?^ed,    even   in 
Vergil's   hands;    for  Vergil  professes   to   use   the    panegyric   in  a 
rural  song,   and    in  his  eclogues   continually  veils   an  under- 
current  of  allusion  per'sonal  and  political.     Prom  time  to  time 
later  writers    continued  to  adapt  new  motives   to   the    old  con- 
ventions.     In   the  early  Christian  centuries,  Christ iam 
themes    (1)    are  stmg   in  the   old   forms  by  herdsmen   of  Vergilian 

(1).     cf.   Anthologia  Latina,   siye  Poeslc 

Lat inae   Supplenentun ,   edferuni  yrgncis'cua 
Buecheler  eV  Alexander  Riwse ,   Pars  Prios, 
MCMVI.      Lipsiae,   p.    189   (Pomponii); 
"Versiis  ad  gratiam  donini" ,   p,3S4, 
"Severi  Sancti  Idest  Endelechii". 

names,   and  later  Theodulus  wrote   an  eclogue    in  which  Truth 
aJid  Falsehood  match  pagan  myths   with  Bihle   stories    (2). 

(2).      cf.   Prof.   Mustard   on"Th«  Pastoral, 
Ancient  and  Modem",    p.    2. 

Petrarch   (3)  discovered  the  value    cf  the   pastoral  machinery 

(3),     Ferford,   Op.   oit.   p.^g^. 

as  a  vehicle  for  veiled  satire;  Bocaccio  (4)  used  the  eclogue 
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naterial   in  the   naking  of  the    first   modem   pastoral   romance; 
Mantuan   used   it   for   direct   satire,    introdvioin^!  the  diatrihe 
against  woman,    the   contrast  bet'een   toMvn  and    rity  dwellers,    the 
denunciation   of  clerical   evils,    the    contrast  between   a  virtuous 
past  and  a  corrupt   present    (1),      Sannazaro,    imitating  tTie 

(1),      This   and   the   contrast   between   town  and 
city   dwellers,   ar«  notably  favorite 
thenes    in  the   georgic. 

twenty-first    Idyll   of  Theocritus,    set  a  new  fashion   in   the 
piscatory  eclogue,    in  which  he  makes    the   speakers  fishermen, 
instead  of   shepherds,    the  setting  piscatory    instead  of  pastoral. 
Other  variations   v/ere  atteraijted   in   the   "nautical    eclogue", 
where   sailors   speak j^venatory  f^clogues",    songs   of  huntsmen; 
"vinitory  eclogues",    songs   of  vine   dressers;    "sea  eclogues", 
songs    of  Tritons   and  mermen;    and  "mixed   eclogu.es",    in  which  the 
speakers   are  a  fishermiui  and  a  shephe'^d,    or  a  "woodman,    fisher, 
and   a  swain" (2).      And   in  the   Iftth  century   (3)    the   pastoral 

(2).      yor  the   "venatory"  variation,   cf,   Petri 
Lotichii  Secundi.      Solitariensis  Poemata 
quae   exstant  omnia.      T>resdae,   lOCCLXXlII. 
Plel,    I.   *;   II.     yor  exeunples   of   the   other 
variations,   cf.   The  Piscatory  Eclogues   of 
Jacopo  Sannazaro  ,   Rd,  "VToP. Mustard,   Bal- 
timore,   1914,    Introd,    pp.   21,    33,    42,   43, 
48. 

(3).     cf.    Kerlin,   Op.cit.   p.   59, 

formulas  were  burles^iued  in  a  series  of  town  eclogues,  and  fur- 
ther variations  of  the  type  are  found  in  a  Quaker  Ecl^ue,  a 
school  eclogue,  and  a  culinary  eclogue, 
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The  forms  of  thfl  Georfjio,  like  those  of  the  Pastoral  i 
are  found  in  many  variations.  Vergil  seta  the  exatnrjle  ,  singing 
of  tillage,  of  plants,  of  cattle,  and  of  bees.   He  tells  the 
farmer  not  to  neglect  the  care  of  dogs  useful  in  the  chase;  he 
remarks  that  he  would  like  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on 
gardens;  he  observes  that  in  the  face  of  certain  signs  no  one 
needs  advise  him  to  cross  the  deep:  anr^  Hesiod  before  him  had 
given  advice  concerning  seafaring.   Suggestions  are  not  always 
fruitful.  Vergil's  too  often  seem  to  have  offered  a  fatal  fas- 
cination, --hence  the  long  list  of  neglected  or  forgotten  poems 
that  follow  more  or  less  closel^r  the  didactic  typet    that  he 
perfected.  Occasionally  these  variations  are  labelled  Geor- 
gics;  more  often  they  are  not,  yo^   their  classification  a 
knov/ledge  of  the  main  features  of  the  Oeorgic  type  is  necessary. 

The  closest  imitations  of  ?ergil  deal,  naturally, 
with  rural  labors,  among  which,  not  without  reason,  Salluat  (l) 

(1),   W.H.Drummondt  *The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Oppian"  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad. 
Vol.  XIII. 

classed  hunting,  speaking  of  it  as  a  necessary  m-^ans  of  subsis- 
tance ,  not  as  a  recreation  of  the  rich,  although  it  was  a  sport 
in  which  the  rich  and  powerful  came  to  delight  as  sages  and 
kings  have  been  known  to  delight  in  agriculture.   So  the  second 
class  of  Georgica  de^vls  with  rui'al  sports,  and  the  hunter  or 
the  fisherman  is  advised,  instead  of  the  farmer.   A  third  class 
treats  of  seafaring,  and  v/e  have  a  nautical  didactic  with  the 
sea  as  a  backgroimd,  instead  of  the  fields.   The  conventions  of 
the  Georgic  may  be  transferred  to  any  poem  that  treats  of  any 
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pr^etloal   a,rt   or   occuijation;    they  miiy  be   adapted  to  Christian 
thepies   as   are   the   pastoral   conventions,    or   they  mtiy  be    used   in 
the   telling   of  a  tale,    or  even    in   the   form  of  dialo^^ue,    or  for 
piirposes    of  satire  and  hurlesiiue. 

The  main  variations    in   the   development   of  the   type 
fall   into   two  general   classes,    which  may  be   subdivided   as 
follows: 

Class   I. 


a*  The  Georgic  proper,  a  poem  treating  technically  of  any 
branch  of  farming,  e.g.,  of  tilling,  of  gardening,  of  hop 
growing,  of  bee  keeping,  of  the  care  of  silkworms. 

b,  A  poem  treating  technically  of  a  rural  sport,  as  of 
hunting  with  dogs,  of  angling, 

c,  A  poem  treating  technically  of  any  outdoor  occupation,  as 
of  seafaring, 

d,  A  poen  treating  technically  of  any  practical  art,  following 
the  Georgic  conventions,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  hon- 
est toil,  and  the  adTantjiges  of  country  life,  as  Armstrong's 
Art  of  Preserving  Health. 


Class  II, 


a.  A  poen  that  treats  of  rural  life,  following  in  part 
Georgic  conventions,  and  Georgic  ideas,  although  not  deal- 
ing primarily  with  an  occupation;  as  Thomson's  Seasons, 

b,  A  poem  that  imitates  the  Vergilian  type,  although  not 
treating  of  a  practical  occuj^ation,  and  not  concerned 
primarily  with  country  life,  as  Thomas  Kirchmayer's  Agri- 
■eultura  Sacra ,  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination, 
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c,  A  poem  followiriij   the   Georgic   conventions,    puri^ortinfj   to 
give   ctdvice   concerning  any  art   or  occujjation,    as  Soame 
Jenyns   Art   of  Dancing ,  Gay's  mock-heroic  Trivia,    or   the 
Art   of  ifralking   the   Streets    of  London. 

d.  A  narrative   poem  with  digressions   of  Georgic  character,    as 
Falconer's   Shipwreck, 
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(THAPTJSR  VI >  _  Of  Agriculture. 

In  La  Coltlva7.1oni,    I.    32-37    (1),    1132-37    (2), 

(1),      Addreasing  Pranoia    I,    the   poet,    I.    26   ff, 
prays  for  aid; 

Ch»    io  poaaa  racoontar  del  pio  villano 

L'arte,   l»opre,   gl'ingegni,   e  le   sttigionl: 

Che   dovreate    saver  per  prova»mai, 

Che   dal   favor  di  vai ,    non  d'altri,    puote 

Nastier  virti>     che   per  le    tosche   rive 

Or  mi  faocia,  se'^uir  con   degno  piede 

II  ohiaro  Mantoran,   l^antlco   Ascreo; 

E  mostrar   il  caimnin  ohe   ascosogiace, 

(2),      A  te  drizzo   il  mio  stil;   per  te   sono  oso 
D'esser  prirao  a  versar  nei  lidi   toschi.^ 
Del  divin   fonte   che^  oon   tanto   onore 
Sol  conohbe   e   gusto"^  Mantova  ed  Ascra, 

in,   15-19    (3)/]/a/nafl/7/  boasts  of  having  been  the    first   to   follow 

(3).      Voi  mi.potete   sol  menar  al  porto, 

Franneaoo    invitto  per   questa  onda  sacra 
Che   per  lo  addietro  annor  nonebbe    incarco 
D'altro  legno   toscano;    e   primo   ardisco 
Put  col   voatro   favor  dar  vele   ai  venti. 

in   the   footsteps   of  Heaiod  and  Vergil,      Alamanni   seems   to   ignore 
Rucellai's   Api.    (4),   but    it    is   the   theme    of  agriculture   proper, 

A 

(4).     Cf.  Hauvette:   Op.Cit.  p.'i.'l^. 

not  precepts   concerning  bees,    that  Alamanni  proudly   claims   to 
have   reintroduced   to   Italian  poetry.     However,    according   to 
Hermann   Oelsnerr   (5),   Paganino  Bonafede,    in  a  series    of  Precepts 

(5),      "On   Ital.   Lit,*,   j?.B.   XlV,    903. 
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entitled  Tesoro    ^i.Jl'dstic_l,   began   the   kind   of  Georgic   poe try- 
fully  developed  Li,te.r  by  AlaKianni    (1). 

(1),      Oelanerr  does   not    say   when  nor  where 

Bonafede  flourished,  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn  anything-  further  of  him,  or  of  the 
Tesoro   d.el  Rustici. 

La  Coltivazione^  did   not  appear  until  1546,      The    sub- 
ject  of  agriculture   had  boon   treated   in  verse    over  a  century 
before   in   the  Middle  ]?nglish  version  of  Palladius   on  Husbandrie    (2). 

(2).      R..fl.T.S,,    52,   J?d.    from  the  Unique  MS.    of 

about  1420  A.D.      In  Colchester  Castle,     By 
the   Rev,   Barton  Lodge,  M.A, ,   Pt,    I.      Lon- 
don,   1872, 

J5,W.T,S.,    72,   Pt,    II.      Introd. Notes,    etc., 
ed,   by  Sidney  J,H,Herrtage,   London,    1879, 

But   this   poen  is   neither  Hes  iodic   nor  Vergil  ism    in  type,   being 
in   the   main  a  fairly   close   translation  of  the  Latin   of 
Palladi'is    (3).      The    author   of  the  Middle  English   poem   is   un- 

(3),      Herrtage   remarks   that   little    is   known  of 
Palladius,     He  lived  in  the   4th  c,    in  the 
time   of  Theodositis,    and  wrote  a  work  on 
husbandry    in  14     books.      The   purity    of  his 
8ty?.e    is   remarkable,    considering   the  time 
in  which  he  wrote.      His  works  obtained         y 
some  celebrity,  but    the  Mj^y  version  is  the 
only   known  Eng,    translation  of  his   "Hus- 
bandry",  although  he  was    translated    into 
the    vernacular   of  almost   every  other 
country  of  Europe, 

Jcnown,   and  there   is   no   clue   as    to  his   history.      It    is   conjec- 
tured   that   he      was  a  member  of  one    of   the    religious  houses    in 
Colchester,    or   in   the   vicinity,    a  conjecture   founded  on  the 
facts    that  gardening  was   a   favorite  pursuit   of   these  houses, 
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and  th.it   PalladiuB   was  held   in  repute   amoni':   them.      The  personal 
interpolations   of  the    translator    throw  no  lifiht   on  his   identity, 
but    they   show  that  he   was  a  deyout  and  relicious  nan   who   ded- 
ioates   his  work   to   the   Christian  God,      The    correctness   of  hia 
translation,    saya  Herrtage,    is  a  proof   of  his    learning,    and 
the   i5ent3ral    character  of  his  verse  bespeaks" literary  taste   as 
well  as  leisure".      The  verse    is  written  in   rime    royul,    indicat- 
ing the  writer's  knowledge   and  admiration  of  Chaucer, 

The  poem    is    in   twelve   books.      The    first,   an    introduc- 
tion of  168   staiix.aB,   gives   a  variety   of  general  precepts   on 
tillage,   pasturage,    the  best   raetnods    of  building,    the   care   of 
domestic   fowls,    the  neceasity   of  good   air  and  water,    even    the 
best  articles    of  dress   for   rustics.      The    other  eleven  books 
give   advice    for  each  month  of  the   year   except   Uecember,    treating 
of  alnost   every  known   farm  occupation,    from  plowing  to  preserv- 
ing;  and  detailing,  often   wl*:i  pleasant  laughter,    curious   super- 
stitions  relative   to   agriculture,     Palladiuug   evidently  had  no 
care   for  an   artistic   plan,    ctfid  he   scorns  the   aid   of  rhetoric. 
The   opening-';  stanza  reads: 

"Consid=iraunce   is    taken   atte   prudence 
Wliat   mon  me  moost    enf  orme :    and  husbandrie 
No  rethorick  doo    teche    or  eloquence, 
As   sua  have  doon  hemself  to  ipagnifie, 
What    com  thereof?      That  wj^-se    men   folie 
Her  wordes   helde,      Yit   other   thus  to   blame 
We   stynth,    in   cas   men  do  by  us  the    same, 

Geaner,   comments  Mr.   Herrtage    (1),    on  line   4,    consid- 

(1).      Op.Cit,   p. 221, 

ers  tnis  to  be  a  taimt  aimed  at  Columnella,  though  Columnella 
gives  no  more  occasion  for  it  than  Palladius  himself;  and  the 
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1. titer  by  his   reoiark   in   the    last    lines,    seems    to  he   conscious 

thcit  he   is  open   to   this   retort.      It  appears  more    reasonable    to 

infer  th.kt  Pall.*dius  hud  reference    to   Vergil;    and   the   neglect 

of  Vergil's   sound  precepts,    alrea-dy   referred   to,    seoms    to 

some    extent   to  justify  the   .question, 

"What   com  thereof?      That   wyse  men  folie 
Her  wordes   held," 

The   second   stanza,    a  statement   of  the   general    sub- 
jects  to  be    treated,    recalls    the   stock   opening   of  the   Vergilian 
didactic,   but    there   is  nothing   further,   except  an   occasional 
morali^ation,    to   sujigest  the   conventions    of   the  Georgic.      The 
Middle  English  translator's   style  has   the    simplicity   of  his  age, 
and  his  precepts   are   far  pleasanter    to   read   than  many   of    the 
18th  century  episodes.      It   would   seem  that   his  Muse   did  not 
resent   the    fact   that  she   was   scorned.      Read   continuously,    the 
book  is  a   labor;    read  by  bits,    it    is   occasionally  delig^htful, 
Stanzao   like    the   following,    the   epilogue    to  Pk.   Vl. ,    and 
prologue    to  Bk,   VII,   make   you  regret   that    the    translator  reveal- 
ed so  little    of  his   own  x-e  i^sonality : 

"So  May  is   ronne  away  in  litel  space, 

The    tonge   is   shorte,    and  longe    is  his    sintence, 

Forth   ride    I  see  my  gide  ,    and  him  I   trace 

As  he   as  swyfte    to  be  yit    I   dispence, 

0  8 one    of  God  alloone ,   0  sapience, 

0  hope,   of  synnes   drop   or  gile    immuyn. 

Loving   I  to  The    sing  as  ray  science 

Can  do;   and  forth  I  goo   to  werk  atte   Juyn", 

The  Middle  English  Palladius  plays  no    important   part 

in   the     listory  of  the  Georgia,    for   the    world   :<new  nothing   of  it 

until   its   discovery  at  Colchester  Castle,   when    it   was  published 
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not   for    its   value   as   a  Georgic,    but   as    *  piece    of  literature 
illustrating  the    transitional   stc^te   of  the   l.ingua^e   shortly 
after  the   tice    of  Chauoer. 

Th0iri<i8  TuBser's  A  Hundreth  fi_oo_d  Poijites   of  Hua'bandrie, 
afterwards  8xprt.ndftd   to  Five  Hundred  Pointes  _of  _CTOjod_  Hugban-         / 
drie    (1),    is  the    first   original  English  Georgic   of  which 


v/e 


(1).     Ene.liialect  So.Publ.   No,   21,    1878, 

ed,    by  W.   P.^c^^ne ,   Esq.    and   Sidney  J.   Herr- 
tace  ,   Esq. ,   B,  A., 

have   any  knowled*^.      The  Hundreth  Pointers   appeared   in  1557, 
eleven  years  after  Al.:imanni's   Coltivazione .   but  except    that    it 
is   a  16th  century  verse   treatise   on  aericulture    it   has  nothing 
in   common  with  La  Coltivazione.      Alamanni  professedly   imitates 
Vergil  and  Hesiod:    Tusser  professes    to    imitate   no   one.      But 
Covington   (2)   writing  of  the  18th  century  didactics    says: 

(2).      Op. Hit.   p,    134. 

"Whatever  may  be    their  beauties,    the   Hesiodio   spirit   is  absent 
from  one  and  all  alike.      If  we   are  resolved   to   trace    it    to   its 
lurking-placea   in  English  poetry  we  must   ascend   to   times  more 
nearly  resembling  Hesiod's   own,   when  old  Tusser  could   write  not 
for  critics,   but   for  farmers,    and  the   Five  Hundred  Points   of 
Good  Husb andrjiT  were   received  as   respectable   poetry  because    they 
were   known   to  be   good  sense." 

Tusser 's   title    page    is  like    that   of  Chapman's 
Hesiod,    a  fair   siunraary   of  the  poem's    contents:    "Five   Hundred 
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Pointes  of  good  Husbandri«,  as  well  for  the  Champion,  or  open 
coimtrie  as  also  for  the  woodland,  or  several,  mixed  in  every 
month  Kith   Husv/ifsrie,  over  and  besidss  the  booke  of  Huewiferie, 
corvectad,  better  ordered,  and  newly  augmented  to  a  fourth  point 
more,  with  divers  other  lessons,  as  a  diet  '^or  the  farmer,  of 
the  properties  of  winds,  planets,  hops,  herbes,  bees,  and  ap- 
proved remedies  of  sheep  and  cattle,  with  many  other  matters 
both  profitable  and  not  unpleasant  for  the  Reader,   Also  a  table 
of  husbandrie  at  the  beginning  of  this  booke,  and  another  of 
huswiferie  at  the  end,  for  the  better  and  easier  finding  of  any 
matter  contained  in  the  same, 

"Newly  set  forth  by  Thomas  Tusser,  Gentleman,  Servant 
of  the  Honorable  Lord  Paget  of  Beaudefert,   Imprinted  at  London, 
by  Henrie  Denham,  dwelling  in  Patern03t=^r  Row,  at  the  Signe  of 
the  Star  re,  1580,  •• 

These  varied  matters,  "profitable  and  not  unpleasant", 
are  set  forth  mainly  in  anapestic  meter(l),  rough  but  well 

(1),   For  a  brief  but  interesting  discussion  of 
TuBser's  Versification,  cf.  E.D,So,  21, 
XX,  XXI. 
Of,  Schipper:  Eng,Metrik,  Vol,  rT  p.i^jl* 

adapted  for  retention  in  the  memory.   Like  the  English  Palla- 
diua,  Tusser  follows  no  definite  artistic  plan.   The  work  is 
divided  into  114  sections,  or  poem.s ,  each  complete  in  itself. 
He  addresses  the  Five  Hundred  Pointes  to  his  master,  "the  late 
Lord  William  Paget",  and  to  his  Master's  "sone  and  heire".  He 
shows  his  acciuaint.tnce  with  mythology  in  his  references  to 
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Ceres  and  Ptillas,    as    in  the   lines   of    the  Epistle    to  Lord 
Paeet's  heire.      2.    9, 

Thoi^h  Pall .-kh  hath  denide  me, 
hir  learned  pen   to   guide  me, 
for   that  she    dailie   spi-ie  me, 

With  oonntrirt   how  I   stood: 
Yet  Ceres   so  did  bolii  me, 
with  hir  e;ood   lessons    told  me, 
that   rudeness   cannot  hold  me, 

from  doing  country  good. 

The   theme    of   contrast    hetwen  city   and   country    is 
treated  without   illusions.      2.    13. 

For  citift   seenes   a  wringer, 
the    vjenie    for   to  finger, 
from  such   as   there   do    linger, 

or  for   their  pleasure  lie: 
Though  countrio  be  more  painful^, 
and  not  so   greedy  gainfull, 
yet   it    is  not   so  vainfull, 

in  following  fansies   ele. 

The   pastime   feature   of  the   Georf ic    is    illustrated  veiy 
happily,    particularly   in  the   yerses  on  Christmas   festivities. 
There  are  no  long  episodes  nor  tales  of  any  kind,  "but  "brief  di- 
grefsions  occur,   such  as  the  description  of  man's  age   from 
sCTren  years  to  fourscore  and  four,  the   ••descrirjticn  of  an  en- 
vious and  naught ie   neighbor,  and  a  dialogue  between  two 
Bachelers    «of  wiving  and  thriving,   by  affirmation  and  negation,' 
and  the   maryed  man's    ludgment  thereof. "      And  chap.   30  consists 
° *"  A  Christmas  CaTOll  of  the  birth  of _  Christ   upon   the   tune  of 
King  Salomon.     But   the   main  feature   of  the  whole    is   the   use   of 
F'»'oV«-Yki»,')  ^»vv^(^w^H'■»ch  as  Chap   6: 

I^t  house   have    to  fill  her, 

Let   land  ha^e   to   till  her. 
No  dwellerr,  what   profiteth  house  for  to   stand? 
What  goodness,    unoccupied,   bringeth  the   land? 
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and 

No   lal5or,   no  "bread, 
No  host  v/e  "be   dead, 

and   so  forth. 

Like  Palladlus  ,   Tuaser  s'coms   the   -.id   of  Rhetorical^ 

5.   3.,  he  writes: 

'What   looke  ye,    I  praie   you  she-w  what? 
Termes   painted  vsith  Rhetorike   fine? 
Good  hus"bandrie    seeketh  not    that, 
NQr   ist   any  meaning   of  mine. 

Like   the   translator  of  the  Palladius,  his  writings 
show  that  he  was   a  devout  Christian.   yP  105  he   names  the   "prin- 
cipal points    of  Religion*;  '[TlOe,   he   states  his   "stedfast 
creede",    in  27  quatrains.     That  his   religions,    as  well  as  his 
agricultural  precepts   are   practical  may  be  gathered  from  the 
lines,    St.    21, 

I  do  not   doiibt   there    is   a  multitude   of  Saints. 
More   good   is  done  resembling   them  than    shreving 
then  our  i:>laints. 

Like    the   trt;.n3lator  of   the  Palladius,    it  pleases   him 
to   translate  Latin.     ffyT  111,  he  gives  "Eight  of  St.  Barnards 
Verses,   both  in  Latine   and  English"."     But  unlike   the  Middle 
English  writer,  he   sets  forth  the   main  facts   of  his  life, 
in*jril3,   a   division  added  to    the  edition  of  1573, 

Although,    unlike    the  JTnglish  Palladius,   Tusser  was 
read  and  reread    (1),   and  probably  learned  "by  heart,   his  work 

(1),      In  forty  years,    from  lftf7  to   the  end  of 
the   century,    the   work  passed    through  13 
editions,      "Yet",   states   the  editor   in  his 
introduction,    "all    are   scarce,    and  few  of 
thoae    su]*vivinM   are  perfect:    a  proof  that 
what  was   intended  for  practical  use   had 
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been   sedulously  axJijlied  to   that  purpose, 
'Sone  books*    says  Mr,   Ha3l«wood,    in    the 
British  Bibliographer,   No,    III,    •become 
heirlooms   from  value;    and  Tnsser's   work, 
for   useful   information   in  ever}--    department 
of  agriculture,    together  with  its   quaint 
and  anusing  observations,   perhaps  passed 
the   copies   from  father  to   son,    till  they 
crumbled  away   in   the  b&re   8?iifting  of   the 
pages,   and  the  mouldering  relic  only  lost 
its   Vcilue  by   the   casual   mutilation  of 
time", 

For  a  list   of  all    the   recorded  editions, 
eee  IC.D.S.,    ?.l,      TXIII,   XXVII. 

has  no   definite    interrelations  v/ith   other  Georgios,      It   stands 
quite  apart,   a  Beeminglj'-  unique   achievement  in  English  liter- 
ature. 
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CHAPTER  VII.      Of  Agriculture,   Continued, 

Aliunanni's   Ooltiva^ione    ie  the    first  Vergilian  Georgic 
on  agric'olture   diecusaed  Y)y  the   critics,      yrom  the  end  of  the 
year  1530,   Hauvette    (1)    tftllu   ua ,    Alamanni  had   conceived   the 

(1),      Op.cit.    p. 264. 

idea  of  v-ritir^j   a  poem  on  field  work    (2).      The   idea  was   undoutt- 

(2).     Cf.   V.    1,   ff.    of   II  I) ilurio  Romano. 

lo  volea  cantar ,   gran  re  di  TTanchi, 
L'arte,    I'opre,    gi'ingegnl  e   le   stagioni, 
Che   fan  verdi   le   piagGe>    i  frutti   ombrosi, 
Colmi   i  prati  e   pastor  d'erhe   e   de'gregge, 
E  ricoo   il  caeciatdVd'augelli  e  fere. 

edly  suggested  h;r  Vergil,   but  possihly  Rucellai's    imitation  of 
the  Bees  had  son'^thing  to  do  with  it.      The  Tuscan  poet's   exile 
in  ??rance,   his   observation  of   the   peasant  life   of  a  foreign 
country  probably  aroused  liis    interest    in  agriculture.      The 
troubled  stc-.te    of    lis  native    land   in  contrast  with   the   peace 
and   prosperity   of  Prance   made   him  reflect  philosophically  on 
the    happiness   of  peasants  working  undisturbed   in  the   fields, 
prepared  him  for  something   of  the  Vergilian  nood. 

The  poem  was  written    in   f ''agnents  ,    a  fact  which 
probably  helps   to  account   for   its   faultiness   of  plan.      It    is   in 
6  books,   numbering    in  all  more   than  5000  lines,    written   in 
blank  verse    in   the  Florentine  tongue    (3)«      The    first  four  books 

(3),      Eauvette   states    that   the   publication  of 
La  Colt,    in   1646    is    important    in  the 
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history  of  verso   sfliolto.    The   verse    is    in 
general  monotonous,   but   it    leads   the  wjjy 
for   others* 

treat   of  agricultural  labors    of   spring,    summer,    autumn  and 
winter,    the   fifth  is   of  curdens,    the    sixth  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days,      Alamanni  makes   use   of  many  sources    (1),   but  his 

(1).     Cf,   Ginguene,      Op,    cit,   p.  I%-  • 
Hauvette,    Op,    cit,   p,   273, 

debt   to  Vergil   is  by  far  the   greatest.      To   c^uote  Hauvette, 
"En  dehors   des   nombreuses    ideas,    images,    expressions,    ou  l*on 
reconnait  un  pen  partout   l»echo  des  Georgiques,    a  certams  mo- 
ments  Alamanni  a   tradnit  plutot  que  paraphrase   le   poem^de 
Virgile",      The    inain  features   of  the  Georgic   are   all  present, 
except  tJiat  Alaiii.\,nni  has   no   long  episode   like   the   story  of 
Aristaeufl,     But   the   poen   is  ve?^  far   from   the  perfection   of   the 
Vftrgilian  model.      Only  bo   enthusiastic   a  critic  as  Ginguene   can 
fail   to   adnit    that    the  plan   of  La  Colt ivazi one    is   not  good. 
The   first   fo>jr   books,    of  the   Seasons,   Hauvette   remarks,   are 
reasonable,    if  not    '.rtistic,     Bk,  V,    necessarily   repeats   ob- 
servations about    the  seasons,     Bk,   VI.    absolutely   lacks   origin- 
ality, merely   translating  ¥ergil,     (Ginguene   comments   upon   it   as 
a  long  fragment,    to  which,   after  having  written   it,    the   author 
is   unable   to  assign  a  place.      It   has  no  prologue,   no  epilogue, 
no  episodes.      It  begins   abruptly  with  the   choice   of   daVB,    and 
ends   abruptly  with  presages  to  be   drawn   from  changes   of  weather, 
from  the   song,    the    flight  and  the  different  habits   of   birds, 
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La  ColLivazlone    is   not,    like    the   Ge o rf; ic s  ,   preeminent- 
ly a  poem  of    Italj^.      Alnraiinni^s   inspiration   (1)    is   ?rench,    not 

(1).     Cf.   Hau-vette,   Op.    eit,   p, 

Italian.      The   dedication   is    to   ?rancis    I,    and  the   poet  eiaagizes 
not   his  natiire   land,   but  prance.      The   country  descriV.ed,    de- 
clares Hauvette,    is    that  at    the   foot   of   the  Alps,    not   at   the 
foot   of  the  Appenines.      The   fields  of  France   inspired  the 
Tuscan  poen.      When  he    speaks  of  Tuscan   scenes  and    usages    it    is 
as   of  sonet}iing   reraenbered  far  away.     His   agricultural  precepts 
are   general   as   his   title    indicates.      He    is   thinking,    it  seems, 
of   instructions   concerning  agriculture    in  all  coimtries  and  at 
all   tixaes.     But   so  nuch  for   criticisn.     Hauvette   observes   that 
on-   of  the  merits  most  willingly   ascribed   to    the   poem   is    its 
faithful  representation  of  v?hat  was    then  the   culture    in  Tuscany, 
No   one   can  "bring   against  Alanc.nni  the   accusation  that 
La  Coltiyazione  w<:*s  not  written  primarily   to   instruct.      On  the 
contrary,    the    poet   seems   afraid   that  he   will  coiuse  his   readers 
overmuch,    as   he    is   afraid    that  farm  laborers  will   give  them- 
selves  up   to  laziness   under   the  pretext   of  enjoying  holidays. 
He   prides   himself  on   the   avoidance   of  long  digressions,    insin- 
uating that  Vergil  sinned   in  this  respect    (2).      But  Alamanni 

(2).  Cf.  Hauvette,  Op.cit.  p.  280,  ff. 
Colt.  Ill,  20'^57  ~ 

Fon  mi  vedrete  andar  con  largi  girl 

Traviando  sovente  a  mio  diporTo, 

Per  lidi  araeni,  ove  piu  frondi,  e  fieri 

Si  rit'-ovan  tal'or,  ohe  frutti  ascosi; 

Ma  per  dritto  s'entier  mostrando  Aperto 

I  tempi,  e  '1  buono  oprar  del  pTo  cultore, 
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does   not  entirely  avoid   dig'^esfi  ions ,    some    of  which  ure    over 
lonfj,    and   some   of  v/hich  are    not   well  placed.      The   Golden  Ai:.e , 
for  excunple ,    is    discussed   in   the  middle   of  Bi:.    II,    in  cin  episode 
of  more    than  one   hundred   lind   fifty  lines.      It    is   abruptly   intro- 
duced,  djid  ende   by  proposing  Francis    I  as   toi   examijle    of  a  wise 
and  happy  life.      The    description  of   the   Golden  Age    is  Horatian 
rather  than  Vergilian,    although  Vergil   is    imitated   in  part. 
AXamanni  brings    out    the  point    that   necessit^A  begot    invention, 
but   he    does  not    touch  on  Vergil's   belief  that    it  was  for  man*a 
benefit    that  Father  jove    instituted  cares.      He    emphasizes   the 
truth  that    it    is   man's   destiny  to  suffer,    and  that  he    raust 
submit.      Yet,   although  Alamanni  lingers   on   the   bitterness   of 
life,   and  dwells   upon  the   quick  corainj-    of  v»'eary  old   ag«   and 
death    (1),    it  pleases  him  to  reflect  that  what   is   lacking  in  us 

(1),      Polt.    I.      329   -   342. 

may  be  extended  to  others,  and  he  looks  with  envious  ideali- 
sation on  the  peasant  state,  deciding  that  it  is  possible  to 
show  future  generations  that  his  age  "si  neghittoso  e  vil,  non 
dorme  in  tutto* ,  (2), 

(2).   Colt.  I,   602  -  605. 

M.J'l,   Pernopo   (3)   expresses   the   opinion   that   Alamanni *s 

(3).     GesJi.   der   Ital.   Lit.   p.    347. 

See*;   Haiivette,    Op.   cit.    p.    280 

precepts  have   been   of  benefit   to  ijeasants.      Hauvette    thinks   that 
this    is  hardly   likely.      The   su'ccess   of  the   poem  In   the   16th 
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c«ntury  he   thinks  rtue    Itirgely   to    Its   claosic   form.      The    reading 
public  was    not    interested   in  agriculture,   but    resigned   itself 
to   hearing  about    it    only  because   Alaiuanni    folloved   in  the    foot- 
steps  of  Hesicd  and  Verpil    (1). 

(1).      ?rora  1546  to   15   49,    inc.,    there  were 

four  editions   of  La  Colt, ,    after  which  it 
was  not   reprinted   lintil  1590,     '. 

The   tru«  vogue   of  La  Coltivazione  begins    in  the  leth 
century,      3^ora  IVlo   to  1761   the  poen  v-as   printed  twenty    tin«s, 
and    the   Italians  venerated  Alaraanni  as   a  glorious  ancestor, 
although  France   unaccountably,    and   in  Ginguene's  opinion,    inex- 
cusably,  neglected   him. 

In  general   Italian   critics  praise   the  poem  highly, 
Ginguene's    prais*s   is   extravagant;    but   he    avows   sadly,    "La  Colt- 
ivazione  est  un  des   poenes   les   i-.lns   vantes   qui   existe  dans   la 
langue  ritalienne,  mais  ce   n'est   un  d^   treux  qu*    on   lit   le   plus^ 
I'austerite   de   sujet  en  est   sans  doute   la  ciiuse,"     The    T?rench 
critic  seems   to  recognize   no   other  cause,   and  Parini    (2)   con- 

(2),      Principii  delle    belle   lettere,      (Opere, 
Milan,    1804), 

siders  La  Coltivagione    one    of   the  books   whidi   it   is   a  shame    not 
to  have  read, 

Hauvette»s   judgment   of   the  poem   is   unprejudiced  and 
pleasantly   fearless,    and  Hauvette    is  ^probably  the  critic   best 
fitted  to  write   of  Alamanni  and   of   his  work.      Historically   con- 
sidered,   the  poem  is   of   interest;    anyone  with   a  predilection  for 
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Georgic  poetry  night  read  p-i-^ta  o-f*  it  with  pleasu^*?,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  understand  how  it  can  excite  rapturous  praise,  A 
modern  critic  of  unprejudicf^d  mind  cannot  fail  to  pr.jnounce  it 
ovei^lonc,    "badly  planned,   and   as   a  whole,    very    tedious. 

Although  nany   16th  century   Italians   wrote  Georgics,   no 
one    of  the    age   seens    to  have    imitated   Ala^manni  hy  writing   a 
serious  and   lengthy  verse   treatise   on   Agriculture    (1),      In  1560 

(!)•      Thos,   Kirchfoayer's  Agricultura  Sacra, 

(Basil,    1550),    translated  iD^r'Farnaby  Googe 
as   The   Boke   of  Spiritual  Husbandry,    is   an 
e qually'ser fous   attempt  'along   relTgious 
lines.      Kirchuiayer  applies  Yergil's   con- 
ventions ixnd.  many  of  Vergil's   phraaes   to 
a  theological   subject,    treated    in  five  boc^s, 
the   central   topic   the   sowing  and  culture 
of  good  seed  by  ritual  and  study  of   the 
Bible.     Cf.   C.H.Herford:    Studies    in   the 
Literary  Relations   of  EngT-^.nd"  and7  Germany 
ItTYhe'lsfxteenth  IJenfury,"  Camhrrdge,"  rsSs, 

p.""i?i,  ■•?t:  '-  — ~ 

Luigi  Tansillo  wrote  II  Podere  (2),  a  didactic  which  reads  like 

^^^ •     T;*3gloga  e  i  Poenetti,  con  introd,  e 

note  (fi  JVancesco  Plamini,  Napoli,  1893, 

The  poem  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
at  Turin,  1769, 

the  introductory  chapters  of  a  general  treatise  on  rustic  af- 
fairs.  Tansillo,  however,  does  not  taJce  his  subject  over  ser- 
ious 1;^-,  The  poem  is  divided  into  three  brief  "capitoli"  (3), 

(3),   In  all,  1158  verses  of  smoothly  flowing 
tersa  rima. 
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which  he   himself  descrines   as   "rime   basse   e  versi  £;ioco3i"    (1). 

(!)•     Hf,   Letter  to  Antonio   Scaramiji,   Plamini, 

p.  xnix. 

Cap.  I  treats  of  the  choice  of  location,  cap.  2  nainly  of  the 
diversities  of  lands,  and  of  how  you  may  knov/  good  soils, 
cap.  3,  of  the  "huildinc  of  the  house. 

The  poet,  familiarly  conversinf-  with  a  friend  (2), 

(2),   Sicnor  Gioran  Battista  Venere.   See  dedi- 
cation to  the  Poen.   :Flaxiini,  p.  195. 

who  has  recently  exi'.ressed  a  desire  to  buy  a  farm,  attempts  to 
teach  him  in  a  few  words  what  he  has  learned  in  years.  He  re- 
peats many  familiar  maxims  and  imitates  other  favorite  georglc 
conventions  (3),   He  emphasizes  the  value  of  toil,  but  the 

(3),   The  poem  lacks  the  stock  openinc,  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Muse,  the  address  to  a 
patron,  the  panegyric  of  a  great  man,  the 
marking  of  time  by  the  constellations, 
the  discussion  of  weather  signs,  and  there 
is  no  long  narrative  episode. 

theme  is  treated  less  seriously  than  in  the  poems  of  Vergil 
and  Alamanni.   One  wovild  hardly  characterize  II  Podere  as  a 
"glorification  of  labor**.  The  prlase  of  country  life  in  con- 
trast to  city  evils,  and  the  directions  for  the  recognitions  of 
soils  are  the  most  Vergil ian  featuT'es  of  the  poem. 

You  are  advised  to  buy  v/hat  costs  least  and  pleases 
most;  you  must  consider  what  will  be  best  for  your  ph;'-sical 
well  being  and  for  your  peace  of  mind;  and  you  are  advised  to 
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choose   a  mountainous   region  hecaURft   of   the   view,      Tansillo 
makes   no  pretense   of  deliyerlnR  precepts    for  t.ie   benefit  of  an 
uneducated  peasi-mtr^/". 

Like   Alvnanni,    he  makes   a  strong:  point   of  evils  due 
to  bad  neighbors    (1),    and   like   Alananni,   he   has  a  tiic'*ession 

(1).      Colt.    IV.    344,    ff.      Pod.    I,    357,    ?}?;    II, 
Cf,   also  Praedii.oi  Rustlcum,    I,    p.    7,    ff, 

arising  from  this    theme.     But  Alananni  has   a  long  and    serious 
episode    on  enie^^at  ions   ancient   and  modern.      Tansillo  gaily 
tells   Aesop's   fable    of  the   tortoise   who  asked    the   privilege 
of  carrying  her  house    on  her  back,    in   order   that   she  might  be 
able    to  avoid  at  will  distasteful  neighbors.      The   theme   of 
present-day  corruptions  appears    in   the   poet's   denunciation  of 
the  ravages  made  by   the   "galeoti"   along    the  Neapolitan    coasts, 
while  Naples   sleeps  J      And  a   reference    to   foreign  countries   oc- 
curs   in    the    same   passage.      The   poet  professes   himself   a  nan  of 
peace,   but  he    considers    it  his   country's  duty    to  make   war 
against  such  outrages    (2), 

(2).      Pod,    II,    121   -   147. 

Discoursing  on   the   differences   of  soils,   he   pauses 
to  give   a  bri^f  account   of   the  Golden  Age    (3),    and    the  evil 

(3),      Pod,    II,    163    -   188, 

tines    that   followed,   due,    according   to  his   version,    to   the 

theft   of   the  heavenly  fire   and   the   plucking  of   the   forbidden 

apple, 
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He   adorns    iiis   moral i.^ntions   on    the    effects   of   thrift 
and    industry  by   telling  Aeso^j's    fctbls    of   the   dying   nicm  who   re- 
quested his    sons    to   din   for  buried   treasure    in  their  vine- 
yard   (1),    and  hy  nar^^ating  Pliny's   story   of   the  husbandman 

(1).      Pod,    II,    189  ff. 

tried  for  sorcery  because  of  the  great  produce  of  his  small 
farm. f2), 

(2).      Pod.,  II,    201,    ff. 

Renee   Rapin,   Hortonjia,    IV,    124,    ff ,    tells 
the  Vaine   story,   maklnp;   the  hero  a  "farjjer 
of  the  Marsic   rac-^",   who   shows   his   well 
polished   implements,   and  produces   his 
stout   wife   and  daughters   as   accomplices 
in  his  magic   arts. 

Delille,   T. 'Homme    de   ChHPi^B.    II,    90,    ff, 
repeats    the   story,   but   cites   hi.^   r.ource, 
Plinii  Hist. Hat., lib.  XVIII,    Sect,  VIII, 
6,   Turfus  Cresmus,    a  liberated  slciv?, 
the    accused, 

A  discussion  on   roadways   leads   to  a  digression  on 
the   woman   question    (3),   an  episode   not   parnlleler. ,    so   far  as    I 

(3).      Pod.    Ill,   28,   ff.    Tansillo   sho'^s  himself 
ver3'-  penerous  minded   towards    the   weaker 
sex.      It    Is  both   interesting   and   edifying 
to   know  that   a     16th  century    Italian 
thought    it  worth  while    to    remind  noble 
gentlemen   that    they  are   not   savage    consort^ 
that  7/onen  are    not  beasts    of  the    stable, 
that   their  pleasure  must  be   considered,    and 
that    it  you  tcOce    them  to  the   country  you 
must   provide   ^vaj'^s   by  which   they  may  some- 
times  have   other   things   to   look  at  besides 
trees   and  hedges, 

have   discovered,    in  any   other  Georgi-c, 
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Considering  his   friend's   siiirltual  needs,    the   x;oet 
advises  him  to  htive    "im  Maf;ion   di   Santo"    (1)   nearby.      Thus  his 

(1).      Pod.    Ill,    46,    ff. 
soul  will  have   more   advantciges    than   if  he    were    in   the   city. 
The    city  has  more   pastimes,   hut    it  also   has  more   evils.      Blesseri 
is  he   who   realizes   his  happiness   amonf:  cultivated  hills   and 
valleys,   and   fields.      Happy  he   virho  knovT-s   the    causes    of   things 
8tnd   can    tread  underfoot  all  fears   of  fate   and  death   (2),     But 

(2).      Cf.   Georg.    II,    475    -   495. 

happier  he  who  having   seen    the   world  hetakes   himself   to    the 
country,   and  gives   himself  to  God,      "Would   that   I",    cries   the 
poet,    "mifht  betake   myself  to  the   plains   at  the  foot   of  a  moim- 
tain,   and   there  amid    the  joys   of  family  life   put    into  practice 
the   arts    tau^;ht    in  writing  by  Cato,   Vergil,   Pliny,   Columriel- 
la    (3)   and   the    others".      An   idyll    of  the    innocent  joys    of 

(3),  T.olum^ella'?  ,aa-ys  ?aamini,,ia  the  source 
among  the  ancients  most  freely  plundered 
by  Tans i 11 o. 

co\mtry  life  follows,   ^dth  a   compunion  picture,   politely   satir- 
ical,   of   the   luxurjr,    the   hollovsnegs ,   and    the   vice    of   city  life. 

The   unexpected  close    of   the   poem,   writes  Plamini,    is 
worthy  of  note.      It    is   particularly  wT)rthy  of  note  as   the    con- 
clusion  of  a  Georgic.      After  a  momber  of  varied  precepts  con- 
cerning the   building   of  the    house,   and   its   situation  among 
gardens    and  woods,    the   poet  affects    to   discover    that  his   friend 
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is    in   love,      Rnconraf^iint;  hira,    the   poet   cries: 

"Bt    io  vi  dioo:   ?ratel  piio,    seguite, 

Seguite  Anor ,i 

Che   sembra  im'alna,   dove   Amor  non  gtanze , 
Casa  di  notte    senza  foco   o   facej    (1), 

(1).      Pod.    Ill,    331. 

following  his   advice   with  a  digression   on   the   theory   of  love, 

after  which  he    remarks:      "While    I  believed   that  we  were   going 

to   a  country  place,    our  feet  v;ere   leading    us   to    the   fomst   of 

Love,     Ee^'e   let   the  -vray  be   ended, 

"^ual   il  poder   si   cornpri,    lo  v'ho  gia  mostro, 
A  consiglio   d'antichi  e   di  modern i  perche    sia 

buono  e   degno  d'esser  vostro, 
Se   gli  affanni   donestici  o  gli  esterni 
Non  n'imx^discon,    forse,    un   di  di   quest i,    diro 

cone   si  tratte   e,^8i  governi    (2)." 

(2).      Pod.    Ill,    364. 

Tansillo   never  fulfilled  his  promise,   but 
in  1566  he   wrote  La  Balia    (printed   1767) 
a  didactic   exho r t i'ng'  nob  1  e   ladies   to  nurse 
their  children  themselves.      Tusser,    in   the 
F i V e  Fun d r e d  P o i n t e s ,         92,    treats   the 
same   sulDject   under  the  heading,    "The   Good 
Motherlie  Nurserie". 

The   poem  ends  rith  the   regret  that   few  indeed   cone   to 

honor  Flora,   Pomona,    Ceres,    :i,nd   Leneus: 

"Ma  non  possan  mai  punto  abbandonarlo. 

J?   qucvnto  scrisse    il  MantoVan,    I'Ascrec 

II  Greco  e'l  More,   e  chi    'n  su'l  Tebro  nacque, 

Di  buon  vi  venga,   e   fuggane   di   reo: 

E  piaccia  sempre   a  voi  pih  che   non  j)iacque, 

FA  al  prodnrre   ed  al   senrar  de '    frutti, 

Propizie   egli  a>)bia  le   stagiono  e   I'acijue 

L'aure   e   le   stelle   e   gli  elementi  tutti. 

II  Podere  has   been  ijraised   as   among   the  most  brilliant 

writings    of  Tansillo's   tijne.      Certainly   it    is   one   of   the   few 

__   ^f^    -_ 
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really  chiirming  imitations  of  the  GeorpicB,  an  interest ing 
illustration  of  the  possitililies  of  the  t:-pe.   The  poet  is  in- 
spired hy  no  high  call  to  instruct  a  nation,  y.nd  he  nakes  no 
claim  to  tread  heights  untrodden  "before.   He  has  no  eiiisodes 
descriptive  of  nature*,  and  he  does  not  write  as  if  from  exper- 
ience of  the  joys  of  country  life,  —  rather  as  if  he  has  read 

J     I-  ,(     ■ 

3iuch  of  them  and  drec'imed  more,      Plaraini   says   of   II  Podere   that 
it    is   a  free   and  judicious    imitation,    hut   it    is  more«an   imitati- 
on made   alive   Iriy  a  gracious   personality,   and    the   sure   touch  of 
the  artist  who  writes  sometimes   lightly,    sometimes   earnestly, 
hut  alvfaj/^s   simply  and  naturally,   "because  his   heart    is   in  whr.t 
he  has  to   say» 

II  Podere    is  a  Blit,ht  work.      Naturally    it  vvill  not 
bear   comparison  with  Vergil's   Geurgif^s,    and   had   Tansillo   at- 
tempted a  serious  agricultural   treatise   he  would   probably  have 
failed.     But  he  was  wise   enough  to    realize   the  scope    of  his 
po\Yer£--,   and   in  his   third   capitolo  h=?   succeeded   in  achieving  a 
poem  that  eren   the   stern   critic  nardiorjcl  praises    (1), 

(1),      That   II  Podere   was  not   printed  during   the 
poet*s   lifetime  was  probably  due   to  his 
ovm  desire,      ?lamini  cites    fi-^e  editions 
that  appeared     betw=?en     the  first    imprint 
of  I'^eS,   ctfid  1810.      The    didactics   of  Tan- 
sillo  seem  to   }iave    shared   the    vogue   of 
La  Coltiva:?ione    in   the   18th  century. 
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CHAPT.n^R     VIII.      0?  AG.RI^TJLTU-RE.      Conclur:ed, 

No   fiirthsr  Terse    treatises   on   the   general   features   of 
ae;rlnultriT'<=^   seen  to   have  heen  written   until    the   18th  century, 
when  we    find   the   eiTorts    of  De   Ro8s«t    (1),   Vciniere,    .i,nrl   Dodsley. 

(1),      Cf.    Op.cit.,    15,    1402. 

Pierre  Larousse    (2)    gives    a  "brief  account   of  3e   Ros- 

(2).      Op.cit.  • 

set's   nine  books   on  Agriculture  ,   which  may  be   summed  up  as 
follows:      The   poem  treats   succe.^sively   fields,    vines,   woods, 
meadows,    poultry'  yards,   plants,    kitchen  gardens,   pleasure 
gardens,   pools,    and    fish  ponds.     The  writer  uses   some  bizarre 
digressions   concerning   the  vine,   be^;inning   with  a  description  of 
the   deluge,    cjid   ending  with  an   account  of  carnival.      Hia   verses 
are    in  general  lacking   in   color  and   relief,   but  he   hits   some  a- 
greeable   details  ivnd  some   succesfiful  passages.      There   seems  no 
great   reison  to    regret   that   the  book      is   not    to  be   found   in 
our  librai'ies. 

Jac'iues  Vani«re  begftn  by  publishing  several   short 
Latin  poems    (3)  Georgic    in  character.     Encoiuraged  by  their 

(3),      Stagna.     Columbae.      01   up. 

success,   he   published   them  us  parts   of  a  detailed  work, 


entitled  PTV£dJjirLHus_ticyrn    iX) ,    a  Georf-ic   of    no   less    than 

(1).      Nova.  Editio   Auctior  et  i?raendatior, 

Par  is  lis,  M.   TiCC.,  7XVI,      A  b  -ok  worth 
consideration,    if  only  for    the  woodcuts 
that    illustrate   each  >)00k.      Marginal   notes 
aid    the    reader    in   a  study   of  the   use   of 
Georgic  features, 

sixteen  "books ,    in  all,    nearly  ten  thousand  lines   that   treat   of 
almost   every  subject   connected  with  country   life,    from   the 
huyinfT  of  an  estate,   and  the   keeping   it   in  repair,   to   details 
of  the   chase  • 

The  poem  was  published  in  1730  at  Toulouse,  it  was 
translated  into  French  by  Bertrand  d 'Halouvry  in  1756,  after 
the  author's   death,    and  according  to  Pierre  Larousse    (2),    "de 

(2).      Diet.    Ilniv,    15,    764. 

l*aveu  des  neilleurs   critiques,    il  R*est   approche   de  Virj^ile 
autant   qu*    il  est  permis   aux  poetes   latins  modernes   de   1« 
faire",   which  would   seem  to   be   a  warning  to  modern  poets   not   to 
attempt  to  write  Latin.      T)elille,   De   Rosset   and  Saint  Lambert 
consider   it    in  their  discussion  on   the   G'^orgic    (3),     But    it    is 

(3).      Cf.   Ch.    I,    p.         . 

of   interest  mainly  as   a  Georgic ,  illustratinr  the    curioiis 
hold    that   the   type   had   on   the   18th  century  mind,    showing  the 
manner   in  which   the   same    themes   recur  over  and   over   in  the 
Georgic,     But    it    is    of  no    im>:ortance   as   a  poem,    or    in   the 
general  historj'-   of    literature, 
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DodslRv's   Agrioultiire    (1).    appearpa    in   1754,    a  poem 

(1),      Ro"bt,   Anderson:      Brit,    Poets,   Vol,   XI, 
Dodaley  had  planned   to  -rite   a  po-^n 
in   three   l^ooks;    I,    At".ri<^i'lture ,    II,    (Tnm- 
merce,    III,   Artg,   entitled  Pu'blin  Virtue. 
He    comi-ileteci   only  the   first, 

in   three   cantos,   written   in  "blank  verse.     The   first   canto    is 
mainly   IntroriiJctory ,    dealing  v/ith  genercil    .'advantages   of   the 
farraer's   life,   but  various    farm  implements   are   recommended,    and 
technioall;^  described.     The   second  canto   treats   of  soils   und 
trees,    tlae    tnird  of  harvest. 

In  the   preface   Dodsley  states  his   limitations,    ad- 
mitting  that  he   has   little   learning    (2);    but   his   poem  shows  that 

(2),      This   fact    is   noteworthy,    for  all   the   other 
imitators   of  the  Georgics,    unless   Paiconer 
be   classed  among   them,    are  men  fc^miliar 
with  the  classics   from  youth. 

he    is   well  acquainted,  with  the  Ver^-ilian   didactics   and    that 
he  has   great  reverence   for  his  model,      Altho  he   does  not    imitate 
the   unity   of  plan    in    the  rreorgics,   he    carefully  follows   the 
Georgic   conventions. 

The   poem   is   addressed  to    the   Prince   of  Waleaj    and 
Pure    Irt€lliE«='ncp  ,   Genius   of  Britain,    is    invoked.      The   Muse 
figures   prominently.      She   disdains,   he    it   noted,    idle   themes, 
and   the   fanner   is   hidden    to   attend   her   and  thus   become   frugal 
and  blest;   so  shall  Industry  .f^ive  him  j)eace,   while   the  Great, 
diseased  by  luxury  and  sloth,   envy  him, 

_^     KQ     _„ 
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A  narrative  eijisode    tells    the  romantic   tale   of  a 
milkmaid,   Pattj'-,   whose   conventional   charms,    "ivory   teeth*, 
"lipa    of  living   coral"   and  "hreath  sweetei*  than   the  morning 
cale**  win   the  love   of  Thyrsis,   who   altho  he   is  her  social 
superior  marries   her  and   lives   v/it.h  her   in  a  state  of  Golden 
Age   happiness. 

The    imitation  of  the   "0  Fortunatus  Nimium'*    (1)    is 

(1),      Cf.   Georg.    II.   ^^"vf 

perh<*p6    the  more  pleasing   for  the   poet's   lack  of  Latin    (2).      He 

(2),      Cf.    Agricult. 

knows   the  meaning  of   the   simple   life,    and   hiis   learned  to  value 
truly  "the   gracious    nothing  of  a  great  man's   nod",      Th«  passage 
ends   with  the    religous   note   that    "rural  jojrs    invite  to  sacred 
thought  and  meditation   of  God    (3). 

(3),      Of,   Akenside,   Pleas,   of   the    Imag, 


Being  an  18th  century  poet,    and  an   imitator  of  Vergil, 
Qodsley  "burns    to  explore   the   secret  ^/ays   of  sweet   Philosophy, 
but   he   particnl£i,rly  wants    to    !<now   the    causes  of  fruitfulness    in 
the   vegetable   world,   a,nd  because  of   this    desire  ventures   upon 
an  allegory   in   which  he   attempts    to  explain   the    theory  of 
vegetation, 
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The   second  oanto   hcis  many  echoes   of  Verpil,    and 
Thonson's    infl^ienoe    can  he   seen.      The    poet's    dreams   of  an    ideal 
estate   are  16th  oenturj'-  dreans    in  accord   with    the   new  j^ngligh 
fashions    of  landscape   pardening ,   and  are   based   on  his    intimate 
and   loving'  knowledge    of  Shenstone's   Leas  owes   and  Lyttleton's 
Hagley, 

The    canto   ends   v/ith  a  passage   on  Kpicurns  and    his  les- 
sons,  emphasizing    the  "belief   that    the   end  of  life    is   happiness, 
and  virtue    the  means    to    that  end.      The  whole  passage   is    a 
rhapsody/   on   the  hlessings   of  retired  rural  life    (1), 

(1),      Cf.   The   conclusion  of  Georg.    II. 

The   third    canto   covers   harvesting,    the   products  of 
Hjngland's    soil,    and    the   care  of   cattle.      In    the   section   on  har- 
vesting,   the  theme   of   the   ills    that  constantly  threaten   is 
treated  with  an  Iftth  century  note    in   a  prayer  to  Heaven   to 
protect    the   farmer   from  the    carelessness  of   the  huntsman    (2    ) 

(2).      Cf,    Shenstone,   Rural  Eleganc-^.    St.    2,    7,ff. 
Gay,   Rural_ Sport s ,    II,   2ei,    ff. 
Sone  r  V  i  11e~~"Tjae~rjnas  e . 

And  Dodsley  makes  an   outcry  against   the   oppressions  of  the   rich, 
hut   ye    very   justly  d  veils   upon   the    fact    that   some  wise    and  good 
masters   still  exist. 

In  a  visit    to   the  hiippy  Patty  of  Canto   I,   precepts   are 
delivered   for  cheesemaking  and   the   care  of  horses,    the   latter 
topic   calling   forth  a  protest  against    the  unnecessary  cruelty 
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cf  drivers  of  draught  horses  (1).   The  poem  oloaes  with 


an 


(1).      Hit.    Crci:/,    TrlyJA. 

The    th^ne   of  "cruelty    to   aninila    is   very 
freciuent    in  18th  c.    literature,    culminat- 
ing  in  Cowijer's   Task,   VI,    38,    ff .  ,    459   ff,, 
594. 


address    to  the   Prince    of  77ales  ,    urging  hizn   in    the  Oeor^jic   spirit 
to   eribnice    the  arts    of  peace  rather   than   the  arts   of  war. 

Dods  ley's   poen   is    not  a  lontz  and  detailed   treatise 
on  agriculture   like    the    treatisvof  De   Rosaet   and  ?aniere,   but 
it   has  been   considered  less    than  even    those   ill   fated  efforts. 
It    Can  hardly  be   called  good  poetry,    altho   it  >as    some  pleasing 
passat^es.      But    it    is    interesting  partly   because    it    illustrates 
18th  century  habits   of  thought,    chiefly  because   Dodsley  wrote 
it.      That   one   of  the  most   successful  of  London  book.sellers, 
asaooiateii  with  the  most  brilliant  men  of   the   day,    shdild   have 
thought   it  worth  while   to  write   a  (reorgic   is   significant   of  the 
literary  tas  t,e  of   the  period.      That   the   poem  net  with  some 
approbation,   and   that  Dodsley   realized    its    imperfections  Tve  may 
judge  from  the    fact    th.it  Horace  Walpole   writes    to  dodsley    (2), 

(2).      Nov,    4th,   17fi3. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think    it   3.ny   trouble    ^or  me    to  peruse  your  poem 
again,      I   always   read    it   with  plearsure", 

t?rasmu3  Darwin  might  be   expected  to   have  written  a 
Georgic,   but    he   did  not.      The  nearest  approach  that  he   made  to 
following   this    literary  fashion   is    in  his  Phytologii,,^  or  _the 
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Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  rrardiening    (1),   a  prose  -vork  pub- 

(1),      Dublin,   1800. 

lish-tid  1799,    in  which  at    intervals   he   breaks    into    verse, 

Diacussine   the   effect   of  winds    (2)   he    quotes   the   old 


(2).      Sect.   XIII,    2, 2, p.    277. 


prove-Tj: 


"Tlie  wind  from  north-east 
Destroys  man  and  beast: 
The, wind  ^^om   south-west 
Is  always  the  best," 

He  translates  Vergil's  lines  on  grafting  (3)  into 

(3).   Sect.  XV,  1,  5.   p.  356. 

rimed  couplets;  he  delivers  a  verse  theory  on  a  method  of 
producing  flower  buds'  in  preference  to  leave  buds  (4).  He  con- 

(4),      Sect.  , 

A  theory  first   delivered    in   the  Botanic 
Garden,    4,   470,    note, 

eludes  his   s-'Ction  on    the   art   of   riroducing  flower  buds    (5)   with 

(f)).      Sect.   XV.   2,   6. 
a  verse   (quotation  from  the   Botanic  Garden   (6).      Ana   in  writing 

(6),      Vol.    I.      4,    4r>5, 
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of  frui*3    (1),   he   prefaces    a  poetic  oufburst  with   the   remark: 

(1).     Xr.    4,   5.      p. 391    . 

"The   following   lines   cire    inserted   to   amuse   the   reader,    and   to 

ii.ip''int  so!?ie    of   the   foregoing  doctrine   on  his   nenory". 

To   shovf  what   Darwin  night    have  done    in   the  waj'   of  a  Georgic,    I 

quote   a  Bpeciroen   from  The   Art    of  Pruning  /.-.ll  Trees; 

Behead  new-grafted  trees   in  spring-, 
J5re   the    first  cuckoo    tries   to  sinf-: 
But   leave   four  swelling  buds    to  grow, 
Vith  wide-diverginf:   Arns  "below; 

and  another  still  ::nore   charaote»*is tic   specimen  from  The    Art  _o_f 

Pruning  Mel«5jis_j;jnd_  pjicnnibe^ 

wyien  melon,    cuouiber  and  gourd, 

Their   two  first    rougher  leaves    afford, 

gre  yet   these   second  leaves   advance 

Arm*d  with  fine    knifs   or  scissars   good 
Bisect   or  clip    the   central  bud° 
Whence    manjr  a  lateral  "branch    instead 
Shall  rise" like  hydra's   fabled  head. 
When   tJie  fair  belles    in  guady   rows 
Salute   their  vegetable   beaux: 
And  as   they   lose    their  virgin  bloom, 

Lop  as  each  crovrded  branch  extends. 
The    barren  flov/ers   and   leafy  ends. 

He    concludes   a  section  on  leaves   and  wood  with  a 

poetic  address  to  Swiloar  Oak    (2),   which  he   thinks   "may  amuse 

(2).      Sect.    ^ITTm".  v.)(o. 

the  weary  reader".      And  his   final   outburst    is    really  a  brief 
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Georgic   on   the  ciiltiyation  of  Brocoli    (1),    tranalited   in  xjart 

(1).      Sect.   XIX.   8,    p. 

from  the   elegant  Latin  poem  of  Edward  Tighe    (2),   Esq,      This 

(2),      I  have    not  been  able    to    identify  jRdward 
Tighe. 

remarkable   production  begins   as   follows: 

There   are   of  learned  taste,    who   still  prefer 
Cos-lettuce,    tarragon  and  cuc^iraber; 
There   are,   who   still  with  e-jnal  praises  yoke 
Young   peas,    asparagus   and  artichoke: 
Beaux  there  are    still  with  lasib   and   spinach  nursed. 
And   clowns   eat  beans   and  bacon  till   they  burst. 
This   boon   I  -isk  of  Pate,    whe:^e'er   I  dine, 
0,   be    the  Proteus    fo rn  of  cabbage  mine! 
Oale ,    oolewort,    canli-^lower  or  soft   and   clear 
If  Brocoli   delight    t'ny  nicer   ear. 
Give,    rural  Muse,   the   culture   and   the   nfune 
In  verse    immortal    to   the   rolls   of  Pame . 

Directions    follow  for  sowing  cabbage   seed,  hoeing  the 

young  plants,   etc.,    the    time   for  each  successive   labor  being 

marked  b  '    the   ;^odiacal   sign;    and   the   effort   concludes   with 

the   following  address   to   the  writer  whose    "elegant  Latin  verses 

are    in  part   translated", 

"Oft    in  each  month  poetic  Tighe,   be    thine 
To   dish  green  Brocoli  with  savorjr  chine: 
Oft  down  thy  tuneful   throat  be   thine   to   cram 
The   snow-white    cauliflower  with  fowl   and   ham; 
.   Nor  enwy   thou,    v/ith  such  rich  viands   blest, 
The   ijye   of  Perigord,    or  Swallow's   nest". 

In  1809,   James  Grahame   published  at  Edinburgh  a 

quarto  edition  of  340  pages    in  blivik  verse,    entitled  British 

Georgica,      n  few  extracts   from  the  poem  may  be   read   in  Aikin's 
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British  Poeta    (1),    and  a  brief  .irtiole   in   the  Edinburgh 

'(1).      Vol,   3,   p.    288, 
Review   (2)   ^ives   some    idea  of    the  ■work  as    a  whole.      The  writer 

(2),      1810,      Vol,    16,    p.      213. 

in  the  Re-^iew  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  poem  will  not 
repiO'<'«  the  general  objections  to  didactic  poetry;  he  praises  the 
descriptions  as  (irawn  from  first  hand  observation,  and  notes  tha 
the  poet  speaks  very  aff ectionateljr  of  Scotland,  The  comnent 
on  the  name  of  the  poem  is  of  particnl-.r  interest:   "Tho 
^Georgics*  may  be,  as  Mr,  Grah^ime  assures  us,  the  proper  appel- 
lation for  all  treatises  of  husbandry  in  verse,  the  ^Scottish 
Parmer's  Kalendar'  would  have  been  a  title  more  descriptive  of 
the  plan  and  substance  of  the  work  before  us.   The  scenery 
Scotch,  the  poem  divided  into  twelve  parts  ot-  sections  ar- 
ranged in  order,  and  under  the  names   of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  with  full  directions  for  all  fann  work  in  each 
month  respecti-'re  ly.** 

The  Brvtlsh  Ge orgies  seem  to  have  been  the  last 
seriotjs  attempt  at  a  didactic  dealing  with  general  agricultural 
precepts  (3),   If  any  other  poems  o-f   this  nature  were  written, 

(3),   Miss  Lowell  describes  "FrarK^ls  .Tammes' 

latest  poems,   Les  GeorgL-^ues  Chr^tiennes, 
as   "a  whole  book   deai*i'nr  wfTh'Che    agrTcul- 
tural   labors   of  a  year".     But   altho  Mr. 
Jammes'   book  deals   with  field    work,    it 
cannot  be    called  a  treatise    on  v-usbandry. 
Parts   o-f*   it   suggest   slightly  Bloomfield*s 
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?a.nne r ' s  Boy,    other  pussapes   aureest 
Thon8 on" ^^s  ^S^ aa ons «      As   the    name    inrii Gates, 
the   poem   is    In"  o°^araotf»r  predominantly 
reli£';ious,    "but    it    is    not    treated   as   one 
micht   perhaps  expect   frora  the   title,    like 
Kircl-unajrer 's   Agricultura  Sacra.      TiCs 
G e 0 r g i y e a   ^ h'r e't  ia nneTs"  repr«»sent   a   develop- 
menC  not   q u i t e  "  1  i k e"  a'n yt h i n r -^  elg«    in    the 
history   of  the  Georgic   type,      Pnrther  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  must   be   left  to    a  later 
Chapter,   which  at   present   I  am  unable    to 
complete. 


even   their  names   have  become    lost   to    the  public;    find  Grahame's 
work,    far  from  "removing;   the  general    objections    to   didactic 
Tpoetrir"   has   almost   completely  passed    into  oblivion. 
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CHAPT.^J^    IX.      0?  rTART)p:HS. 

yersil,    regret  tine  that   he   Is   "deharrert  hy  scant;' 
spat^e    (1)    fron  lingering   on   the   theme    of  •Gardens",    leaves    it 

(1).      Georg.    TJ,      147    -   148. 

to   others   who  will   come  after  him,      Col'X'nnella  was   the    -first 
to   undertake   the   task    (2).      H«»   hfffans   his   Carmen   de  Cultu  Hor- 

(2),      Rei  Rusticae^      Liher  Denimus.      Vpsalia«. 

msmrrr. — ' 

toricn: 

Hortorum   p.ujque   te   onlt'7s ,    Sil-^ine,    doceho 
Attiue   ea,    qviae    ■luondtin  spatiis  exclusua    iniquis, 
Cum  caneret  laetas   segetes    et  munera  Bacchi 
St   te ,   magna  Pales,   netj  non   caelestia  mella, 
Vergil ius   nohis    post   se  memoranda,  reliquit. 

After  this    introduction,    he   pi^ooeeds  v/ith  precepts   on 
gardening,    trf>ats   o-f  sites,    of  soils,    of   ir->-igating,  etc.      He 
imitates  Ve-rpii   in   the    use   of  mythological   allusions,    in   the 
marking  of  time   "by  the   oonstelTati'-^n<^ ;    In  ref-^-f-^nces   to    the 
names   of  foreign  countries:   "but   his    effort  has   nothing   truly 
Vergilian,      He  -was   no   douht  moved  hy  a  pious   motive,   hut   he 
would  perhaps   have  heen  wiser  h^id  he   written  of  gardens    in 
prose. 

The  Middle  English  Palladius   has  some    interesting 
pages   on  gardening,     Tusser  has  a  few   stanzas   on   the   suhject, 
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pivlnr-   general   rules   how  to   know  £^ood   lind,   when   and   how  to 
"sow  and   Bet"    (1). 

(1),  46-18   ff.      InwUarches   Abstract",        38 

he   gives   long  lists    of  various    seeds,   herbs 
and  flowerinf^  plants,    naming  their  uses 
and   the    tine    to   sow  or  set   them, 

Alainanni  begins   his  book  on  gardens    (2)   with  an   in- 

^^)»     9''^^'*-  ^*      "^  giardini,   Come   si  coltivano 
in  ogni  stagionp", 

vocation  to  Priapus ,    followed  by  an  extravagant  eulogy  of  King 
Francis   and  a  tribute    to    the  gardens   of  Pontainebleau.      He   dis- 
cusses  digging   and  manuring,    and  the  varieties   of  flowers,  mor- 
alizing on  the   power  of  industry  and   art   to   accomplish  all 
things;    and   digressing  at  great   length  on    the   riifferences   in 
animals,   men  and   races. 

He  sings   of  flowers,   roses,   lilies   and  h^'^acinths;    jmd 
of  the   tree   of   the   Hesperides,    the  golden   fruit  of   the   tropics; 
of  htimble  but  dqually  useful  plants,    artichokes,    cucumbers, 
gourds,    onions,   etc.;   makins   little   more   appeal  to    the    imagin- 
ation when  he    writes   of  rosea   and  hyacinths    than  when  he   talks 
of  cuoiunbers   and  gourds.     However,   his  x^ractical   advice    is 
worth  considering;   his   pious   reflections   seem  none   the   less  de- 
vout,  his   account    of    the   3m>.ill   j,nnoyances   of  gardening  none   the 
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less  depiressing,  hecause    they   nre  what  you  expect    to  find    in   a 

Gftorgic, 

Altho  Colunella   is   one    o-f  AlAm-^nni's    souroes    (1),   Bk. 

(1),      Cf,   Ginpufsne',   Op.oit,   p.    12 

Havivette,   Op,    oit,    p,        . 

X   is   neither   used   nor   referred   to   by    the   Florentine   poet,      How- 
ever,   AlaManni  does   not   clAim,    as  does   Renee  Rap in,    to  explore 
"With  bold  attempt  a  way  untrod  before"    (2). 

(2),      Tiraboschi,    Op.    cit,,    p.         ,,    naming 
0(^|seppe  Milio  Voltolina's   poem  "'^lla 
Cbltura  degli  Orti,    1574,    remarks:    "Had 
Rapin   kno^";Ti  of  this   poem  he  would   not  have 
"boasted  of  beinp   the    -^i^^st  to  write  of 
giardens". 

Rap  in  ♦s  Hortorum   (3)    is    in   foui-  books:    "Of  Gardens", 

(3),      Paris,    1S65. 

"Of  Trees",    "Of    Vaters",    and   "Of  Orchards",    all   systematically 
planned   and  written  accordinf^   to  the  vergilian  model,    Imitating 
carefully  the  Vergillan  motives. 

In   the   preface  Rapin  defends   his  methods,    particular- 
ly his   difressions ,    and  hifl    selection   of  only  the  more   g-eneral 
fruits.      His   di^Tressions ,    he   says,    are  warranted  bjr   the  prac- 
tice   of  the   Greek   poets,    'is   use    of  selection  by   the   example   of 
VercAl,      The   end    o:^*  didactic    poetry,    declares  Rapin,    is    to    in- 
struct,   and  this    is   the   chief  end   of  poetry   in  general.      The 
mor-il  however  does    not   shoot   point   blank,    but   hits    the  mark   nore 
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the    less   effectively.      The    f^reat   art   of   noetry    is    that    of 

pleasing,   whenne    it   persuades,    and  herein   it   excels 

even  philosophy,   whose   sole   aim   is   to    inform   the   understanding, 

Rapin   lives   up  to   his   principle   of  not  shooting:  the 
mor;il   point   hlank,    for  he   di^re   ses    continually,    tellinf  a 
Btorj*-  about  almost  erery  flower  he  names.      An    interest  inff  epi- 
sode  arises   frori  an  account   of  the   uses   of  flowers,    the   story  of 
a  happy  Swain,    who   raised   flowers    for   the   curing   of   ills. 
Rap  in  sugiiests    the  writini.  of  a  medicinal  Georgic,   "but   leaves 
the    task   to  someone   else    (1). 

(1),      Kortorura  I. 

Armstrong's   Art   of  Preserving  Health    ,    and 
yracostoro'8~Si^|TidV''do   no  if   juite   iinswer 
to   the    title   of  "Medicinal  Georfrics". 
Graint'-er,   Sug^ar  Cane,   has   a  passage   on 
medicinal  h^rbsT 

Rapin's    poem   is   particularly    interesting  for   its 
precepts   of  formal  gardeninfr.      Box  hedges,    straight  gravel 
walXs,   and   the  esplanade,   delirht   the  poet's   eye.      He   would 
have   shuddered  at   the    thoUf-ht  of  the   "studied  negligence*   of 
the  English  garden, 

Hallam   (2)   writes   of  Rapin:      For  skill    in  varying  and 

( 2 ) ,      In  trod .  to   the  L  i^t .    of  Europe  _in   t  he   15th, 
Tnthr~and   r7Wc.~~~rrr2  vol."    Y,''T7,    1842. 

adorning  his    subject,    for   truly  Verg ilian    spirit    in  expression, 
for  the   exclusion  of  feeble,    prosaic   or  awkward    lines,   he  may 

perhaps  be   e.'uil   to  any  poet,    to  Sannaearius  himself.      His 
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cadences   are   p;enftra2. \y  very  pratifyinp;   to   the    ear,    and   in   this 
respect  he    i.g   much  above  Vida,      But   his   suhjeot   or  his   genius 
has   prevent-^d   hiri  -Prori  riainp'   very  hich;    he    is    the   poet   of 
gardens,   and  what  gardens   are   to  nature,    that   is  he    to  mightier 
poets".      But   T*ei!iemhe:^lnf:  Vergil,    su-^ely  one   needs   not   to  hes- 
itate  to   say   that    it    is  Kapin's   f:enius,   not   his    suhject,    that 
prevents   him  from  rising  very  high. 

Rapin's  Hort\  ^  ^  was    translated    into  French  and  Eni-- 
lish,    and  like   other  Geor^^ics,    seems    to  have  heen  most  v/idely 
read   in   the    18th  century   (1).      In  1728,  Bernard  Lintot,    the   puh- 

(l)«      The  2nd  French  translation    in  prose, 

printed  v;ith  the   Latin   text,    is  hy  MM, 
VjTon  and  Gab  iot ,    a  new  Kd,  ,   Paris,    1802. 
It  Was   suggested  by  a  reading  of  Delille's 
Jardins, 

An  English  translation  appeared   in  London, 
1673,    in  Cambridge,   1706,    (the  year  of 
the   publication  of     Philip's   Cyder) , 
and    in  London,   l^^s,    the    latter  Jas.    Gard- 
iner's   "Englished  Version",   Ed.    3.      In   the 
same  year  appeared   also  John  Lawrence's 
Paradis8__Rega ined  or   the   Art   of  Garden ing, 

lisher  of  Jas,   Gardiner's   translation,    tells   us    ,   books    of 
gardening  were    in  g-^eat   vogue,   and   gentlemen  ire  re   curious  about 
looking   into  them.      Lintot   writes:      "I  will  be   bolri    to   say  that 
the^'e    is   nothing   in  the  whole   Art   of   Gardening  which   is  not    to 
be   found   in  Rapin,   and   that   adorned  -ith  all   tb«   embellish- 
ments iind  Advantages    that    the   greatest  genius    of  his   age   could 
possibly  give   to   80  pleasant   a  subject    in  poetical   dress,      Com- 
pare"  adds  Lintot,    "the   judicious  Mr.   Evelyn's   opinion  of   it." 

The   "judicious  Mr,  Evelyn"   ends   his   Sylva  or   Discourse   of 
Forest  Tress    .   with  the  fu llowin;:  encomium:      "I   conclude   this 
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book  and  whole    discourse  ,    of  thiit    incompara'hle   Po«n  of  Rii.ijlnua, 
ae   ex)itonizinf,   all   vie   have    said,      I   cannot    therefore  hut  v;onder 
that  excellent  Piece,   so   elepjant,   pleasant,   and    instructi-ve, 
should  he   no  mo'^e    Iniinired  after",     Lintot  continues:      "It 
would  he   superfluous  after  this    one   ent;omium  of  Mr.    j'hrelyn's, 
considering  his   character   for  Tcraoity,   Judc?n«nt    in  Poetry,    and 
Skill   in  Gardening,    to  add  any  more    in  praise   of  the  Original." 

Lintot  adds    that   he   has   heen   enjoined   to   silence 
concerning   the   translator-,   hut  he   cannot  forbear  to   raise   his 
voice    in  pr^iise,   cvnd  aTter  Rapin's   preface   he   prints   several 
FO*»ras    in  Latin  and  En£lish,   econiiTins    of  Mr,  Gardiner's  excellent 
trans iHt Ion, 

Mr.  Gardiner's    translation   is   done    into  18th  century 
couplets,    in  18th  century  style.      His  ijoem  nipht  Tery  easily 
pass   for  an  early  18th  centurj'^  production,    but    it   does  not 
abound    in   the   circtuilocutions   so  jirevalent    in  the   18th  century 
Georgics,   and  Rapin's   formal  f;arden8   are    in   striking  contrast   to 
the    landscapes   of  Knipht  and  Mason  and  Delille, 

The    first  orip;inal  English  didacti-c   on  gardens   seems 
to  be    the   rare   and  curious   so  called    "Poem"    of  John  Lawrence, 
"Paradice   Regained:    or  the    Art  of  Gardening"    (1),      To   one    un- 

(1).      ?or  my  knov/ledge   of  the   contents  of   the  Tijuce 
and  valuable   edition   of   1728,    I  am  indebted 
to  riy  friend  Mr.   Hyder  E.   Rollins,   who 
kindly  read   it   for  me  at  Harvard, 

interested   in   the  Georgic,    this  work,   whose    title   promises   so 


muoh,    is   ct   "droary  poen,    eo    called,    of  59  papes".      A  plague, 

it   seeriB ,    la    .ragin«:!;   in  town,    80   that   the  poet   leaves, 

"And   now  retired    to   Streams   and   Sylvan  friaries, 

With  other  fine   Poetical  Parades, 

To   stations   near,    where  Cowley  tuned  his  Lyre, 

To  Hilln,   exalted  more   hy  Denham's   Fire, 

In  Muse^ '    Seats   affect  the  Muses    style. 

And  j?ancy  feels   a  Heat  more  Juvenile, 

Often,    arms 'd  \^lth  Peats    in  Garrienin^, 

Delightful  Exercise,    I  work  and  Sing. 

These  feats  are  then  described,  after  v/hich  it  appears 
that  "at  one  view"  we  nay  see  the  Myrtle,  Citron  and  other  trop- 
ical  trees. 

Then  food  plants   are   described,    the   author  exclaiming, 

"Assist  me,    therefore.   Goddess,    to  express 
Such  things  as  these    if  harsh,   ^lith  easiness" 

Such   things   as    these   being   cabbages,    asparagus,   artichokes, 

beana ,  etc,    (!)• 

(1),      One   wonders   whether   it  was    from  his   know- 
ledge   of  the  Oeorglc, .    or   from  his   ignor- 
ance  of   it   that  Dr,    Johnson  made   his   caus- 
tic  comment   on  the    theme    of  Grainger's 
didactic,      "What   could  he  make    of   a  sugar 
cane?     One   might   as  well  v/rite.   The   Pars- 
ley-bed,   a  Poem,    or  The    Cabbage-garden,    a 
Poem," 
Cf.   Life   by  Boswell,   J^d,  ,   Hill,    II,    520, 

A  joassage    on  medicinal    herbs   follows,    possiblj'   in" 

spired   by  Rap  in, 

"Herbs  Physical  of  divers  ^iualities, 
I  x>l-^i^t  and  in  good  order  Methodize, 

In  short  whatever  Malady  you  ncone 

That  Death  portends,  or  tortures  human  Prame, 

Whether  Catarrhs,  v/ith  constant  flux  of  Rheum, 

Or  hectic  Heats,  that  inwardly  consume. 

If  Dropsy 'd  Waters  to  th'  Abdomen  flow, 
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Or  Stone   the   Baci< ,    or  Gout    torments    the   Toe, 

Or   if  >),y  c?ianoe,    the   Veins   with  Poisons   8v.'«ll, 

Here  grow  those  Herhs,    that  all   these   griefs   rejiel". 

He   desori'bes   the  mutual  confidencRs   estahlished  be- 
tween hiiQself  and   the  Bees,   gives   an  accotrnt  of   the   birds   that 
visit   his   garden,   and   thus   prefaces   his   conclusion, 

"And  having  now  described   in  some   degree 
Perhaps  v/ith  too   great   Partiality, 
A  rural   settlement  that  pleases  me; 
To  make   some  Recomijense,    if  I  offend, 
Would   ta«k  this   useful  Mortd   to    tne  End". 

A  mOTcil  which   takes   up  five  pages*      Could   anything  be   mom   char- 
acteristic  of  the   spirit    of  the    18th  century?     A  bad  poet   offers 
to  iCitKB    Recompense    for  his  bad  >)oetry  by  "ta'Cking  a  useful 
moral  to   the   end", 

Vaniere   has   among  his   sixteen  Ge orgies   one   on    the 
kitchen  garden    (1),    f^94  lines,    given   chiefly   to   precepts   on  the 

(1).      Op,    cit.    IX.      Plus, 

subject.   Others  may  sing  of  gardens  redolent  with  beautiful 
flowers.  He  will  devote  himself  to  the  humbler  but  more  use- 
ful products  n-P  the  Kitchen  Garden,  once  meditated  by  the  di- 
vine Maro,  He  refers  to  Rapin,  who  bore  away  the  "first  honors 
of  the  garden",  but  he  does  not  mention  Alamanni  ^or  Columella. 
He  has  a  few  lines  on  lilies  and  roses,  v/hich  -flowers  haire  also 
their  "sober  uses",  but  in  the  main  he  fulfills  his  promise. 
With  the  exception  of  a  Cain  and  Abel  story  without  the  tragic 
ending,  and  a  mythological  episode,  he  devotes  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  culture  of  vegetables  dear  to  the  Trench, 
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CHAPTER  X.      OF  GARDENS «      Contimted. 

TTilliam  Mason's   poem,   The  English  Garden,    (1),   marks 

(1).      Chalmers,   Enc.   Poets,   X\^III,    379.      In   4 
^  hks.    (the    ^irst   published    1772,    the    1  .st 
178?J)    of  medioc-^e   hlarJc  verse.      Mason   is 
"better  known  as    the   friend   and  hioerapher 
of  Gray  than  as    the   author   of  the  Eng. 
Garden.     At  Gray's   suggestion,   he   under- 
took to   'vrite    the  poem:   Bk,    IV  begins 
with  an  elegiac  address    to  Cray, 

the   heginning  of  a  new  epoch   in   the   histor^r  of   didactics   on 
gardening.      Mason  has   nothing   to   say  of  cahhages   and  parsley 
beds.      Li2<e   Rapin,   he   writea    for   the   rich,    hut   he    scorns   p.re- 
cepts   such  as  Rapin 'a,    for  the  main  object  of  his  xjoem   is   to 
overthrow   the    rule   of   the    formal  garden,    to  encourage    the   newly 
awakened   taste   for  romantic  landscape   effects.      And   in  his 
teaching  he    introduces   another  note   new   to    the    didactic,   a  com- 
bination of   the   principles    of  painting  with  poetry,    the  address 
to   great   painters,   and   the    invocation   to  Painting    (2), 

(2).      Cf.   Courthope,  Hist,    of  Eng.    Poetry, 
VI.    III. 

All   the  familiar   features   of   the  Georgic   are  x>re3ent 
in  The  English  Garden,    except   the    use    of  proverbial  sayings, 
the    description   of  country  pastiraes,    and   the   description  of 
weather  signs.      Also  IJason  has   passages    in  praise   of    the 
advantc<.ges    of  simple   country   life    (3),   but    the    spirit   of  the 

(3).      Eng.  Card.  • 
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poem   is   not   the   spirit   of  Verf-il,    ^o^  Mason  rlori-fies   not    the 
power  of  lahor,   "Hvit  the  power*   of  taste   oomhinefl  v/ith  wealth, 
and    his    one   pictu.f«    of   cottage   life    (1)    is   narked  hy   the   well- 

(1).      ?.ng.   Ctxrd,    II, 

bred  Englishman's  patronizing:   attitude    towards    the    simple    rus- 
tic;   it    has   the   sensible   gentleman's   point   of  view,   entirely 
lacking  Vergil's   deep  and   understanding  simpathj'  with  the 
Italian  peasantry.    (2;, 

(2),     gng.   Gard.  , 

The  poet  deol -res   that  he    does    not   court   popular  ap- 
plause, hut  writes   to  soothe   his   grief  for  his  wife    (3);    how- 

(3),      T^vBntieth  century   readers  may  think  that 
Mason  was  wise   not   to   h*,ve    counted  on 
popular  cipplause  ,   hut  Chalmers    in  his 
hiographical   int-^oduct ion  to   the  Enr»    C-ard. 
remarks    that   "alt^o  the  tisual  ohjections   to 
didactic   poetry  are   tmdotihtedl.y   in   force 
against   this    speoinen,   yet    the  English 
Garden  T^as    ""ead  Vv-ith  avi'^ity  und   appro- 
hati'Dn . " 

PTer  he   admits    that  he    cannot   plead   the   ruggedness   nor  the  un- 
popularity of  hifi    subject,    for  he  v/riles: 

"With  such  a   theme,    I   sing 
Secure   of   candid  aiidience    (4)" 

(4).      Eng,    G^rd. .    II, 

In  describing   fences,   h)V/ever,    he   makes    the   charac- 
teristic Georgic    complaint   of   the   riifficulty   of  his 
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ta.sk   (1),  And  in  18th  centurj  f.-i,s}iion  attempts  to  elevj.te  hla 

(1).  Rnc,   Gard.  II. 

lowlj'  subject  y-ty  a.hBUTd.   ciTciunlo>cution3    (2).      Bxultin^    in   the 

(2),     Beers:    A  Fist,   pf.  ffng.    Romanticism   in  the 
E  i  c:  ht  p  °  n  t  h  He  n  tury  ,    N'.   Y77^.    Holt   &  Sons, 
p.    123,     TFo7e:sor  Be^^rs,   who   has   no 
patience  v/ith  didttctir.s,   writes:      "The    in- 
fluence   of  Thomson's    infLited  diction   is 
hei'e   seen  at    its  n'orst.      The    '^vhole  poen   is 
an  ohjeict   lesson   on    the   absurdity   of  di- 
dactic  poetry.     Especially  harrowinr  are 
the   author 's"  strnEgles    to  he   poetic  while 
descrihing    the   various   kinds   of  fences   de- 
signed   to   keep    sheep   out   of  his   enclosures, 

'Ingrateful   sure, 
When  anch   the  thene,   becomes    the  poet's 

task*,   etc. 
Accordingly  he    dignifies   his    theme   hy 
speaking  of  a  net   as   the    'sportsman's 
hampen   toils',    of  a  c'ui  as    the    'fell    txihe 
Whose    iron  entrails  hide   the   sulphurous 

blast, 
Satanic  engine'. 
An   ice   house   be  cones   a  conundrum, 

'a   structure   rude,   where 

Winter  pounds 
In   comic  pit  his  congelcitions  hoar, 
That  Siuaraer  may  his  tepid  beTverage   cool 
With   the   chill   liwcury'"" 

proud  theme    of  forests,   he   suddenly  cries 

"My  T^eak  tongue   feels 
Its    ineffectual   powers,    a.nd    seeks    in  rain 
That   force   of  ancient  phrase   v/hich,    speaking,    paints, 
And    is    the   thing    it   sings.      Ah,   Yergil,   why 
By  thee   neglected  wtis   this   loveliest   thene, 
T,eft   to    the   gratinr  voice   of  modern   reed? 
W^iy  not  array   it    in   the   splendid    robe   of  thy 
Rich  diction,   and    consign   the    charge 
To  Fame,    thy  hand-maid,    whose    immortal    plume 
Had  born    its   praise  be^'-ond   the    bounds   of  Tine"    (3), 

(3),      Rng.   Gard.    III. 
A  lament  that  seems   due   not    to  modesty    ilone , 
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As    a  treatise   on    the   management   of  landscape   effect, 
The  .Pingliah  Garden   is    in  general   Bensitle,    the   poet  shows    the 
artist's   appreciation  for  color  and   distance,   and   he    is   alive 
to   the    influence    of  fragrance,   as   well    xs  of  color,      ^s   a 
poem  it   illustrates   many  of  the  worst   faults   of   the   age, 
altho  Nathan  Drake    (1)   pronounces   it   the   most  finished   and 

(1).      Literar^^  HoiirR ,   London,    1820,    II,    113,   ff, 

interesting  specimen  that   the  English  possess   in   the  Mode  of 
the  Georgic    (2);    and  rjourthope,  who  grants  Mason's   pedantry  and 

(2),      Drake    is   almost   as   exaggerated   in  his 

praise   of   the  En^^li^hjTarden  as   Ginguene 
in  praise   of  LaCo  1  t"ii      ?^owev  er ,    an  ac- 
quaintance  with  Dr.    Drake 's    sentimental 
tale   of  Maria  Arnold  would   prepare    one   for 
the   critic's  enthusiastic  view. 

want   of  humor,   makes    the   following  comment:      ••Warton»s   prhase   o-f 
The   English  Garden  as  a  composition   in  which   'didactic  poetry 
is   brought   to  perfection  by  the  happy  comhination  of  judicious 
precepts  with  the  most  elegant   ornaments    of  lc^,nguage   and 
imagery'    is   not   undeserved*    (3).     Courthope,    unlike   Professor 

(3),      Op,   cit.   VI.   p. 

Beers,    is   always   just:    the   poem  has  many  passages  of  poetic 
beauty    (4),   but    its   main   interest   is   that   it     begins   a  new 

(4).      Cf.   Jing.   Gard,    I, 
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fciBliion   in  the   Georgic,   and   that  more   pej-hcips   thain  any  other 
Geor^ic    it  reijreaentb    the   conflicting    ideda   of   t'le   litat    lUartur 
of   the   18th  century.      The   poet    invokes   Simplicity,    declaring 
that  his   song   "belongs    to  her*,   and  he   beli«s   his   words   on  al- 
Eiost  eyery  p>.i£;e,      "Simplicity",    he   declares,    is   his   guiding 
deity,   but    it    is    the   "Iduse*   who  teaches. how  to  make  paths,    to 
form  fences,    then  "mounts    to  sing  of   forests".      Nature   ctnd 
Lilaerty,   beloved   18th  century  words,    occur  repeatedly,   but 
Nature  must  be   wedc^ed  to  Art  and  Liberty  must  be   restrained. 
Mason  unites    the   romantic  yearning   for  solitude   and   dim-lighted 
glades,   with  the    classic  hatred  of  superstition;    the   romantic 
love   of  monastic   ruins,   with  the   classic   scorn  of   inmates  of 
monasteries.      His   most  romantic  passages    illustrate    the 
neo-clasHic   delight    in  moralizing,   and  his    final  episode    repre- 
sents chiefly  the  worst  strain  of  romanticism,    the    "grareyar^fl 
school's"   tendency  to   revel   in    tlie   "luxtupy  of  grief". 
The    introduction   to  this  episode, 

"Precepts  tire,  and  this  fc^stidious  age, 
Rejects  the  strain  didactic,  try  we  then 
In  livelier  narrative  the  truths  to  veil 
We   dare  not   dictate", 

reveals    the  x^oet's   weakness,   and  seems  perhaps    the  most   un- 
grateful  remark  ever  made    about   the    18th  century,    for   surelj'   if 
any  age   has   suffered   in  patience   "the   strain   didactic"    that 
age    is    the   16th  century. 

The  poet  resigns  the  "Dorian  reed"  to  youthful  bardsj 
he  is  hopeless  of  general  praise,  "well  repaid  if  they  of  clas- 
sic ear"   accept   his   song,   and  may   turn   the   art   he   sings   to 
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soothinE   use    in  the    ill  onened  hour 

"When  Rapine    rides 
In  titled   triumph,   when  Corruption  waves 
Her  b&nner  broadly    in   the   face   of  day". 

But  he   ends  with  a  pryaer   that   the    "long-lost   train  of  virtues 

may  return  to  save   Albion's    'throne,   her  altars,    and  her 

laureate   bowers". 

Younger  English  bards,   Cowper,   and  William  Knight 

were  to   take   up   the  Dorian  reed  with  more   or   less    success,  but 

in  the  meantime,   Delille   published  his   poem  Les   Jardina    (1), 

(1),      Nourelle  Ed,   Coneiderableraent   Augmentee, 

Paris,   l&Ol,      Besides   writing  Les   Jardins, 
Delille    translated  Vergil's   Georcica  ,    and 
wrote  L'Homme   des  Champs,    ou  les  Geor-    • 
gi.jUStt  Pranoaises. 

which  was    insi.^ired  by   the   prevailing   taste   for  the   newly   import- 
ed fashion   of    the  English  Garden, 

In   the    preface    to    the   revised  edition  of  1801, 
Delille    observes    that  his   poen  has   a  great   inconvenience,    that 
of  being  a  didactic,   a  species  necessarily  a  little   cold, 
especially   to   .i  nation  that,   as  has   often  been    remarked,    can 
scarcely  endure  anything  but  verses   composed  for    the    theatres. 
He   refers   to  Vergil's   sketch  of  gardens,    and   to  Rapin's  work, 
but  he   does   not  mention  Columella  nor  Alamanni's   poem  on 
Gardens.      Of  Rapin  he    writes:    "Ce   que   le  poete   romain  re- 
grettoit   de   ne   pouvoir  faire   le  poete   Rapin  I'a  execute,      II 
a  ecrlt  dans   la   langue   et   quelqi;.ef ois  dara   le    style    <:^e   Vir^ile, 
an  poeme  en  i^uatre    chants,    sur  Ihr   jardins,    qui  eut   un  grand 
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aucces   di^na    nn   "temps   ou  on   liaoit  encore   les  vers   Icttins 
modernea.      Son   ouvrvige   n'est  pas  sane    elegance;   mais   on  y 
dftsirolt  ijlus   de   precision,   et   dee  episodes  plus   hereux".      He 
criticises    the   too  ^];reat  regularity  of  Rapin's   plan,    ^nd  writes 
of   the   foriial   gardens   desorihed     hy   the   older  poet,    "Par-tout 
elle   jv»grfitte   la  beaute   xm  peu  desordonee,    et   la  pi'^iuante    ir- 
regularity  de    la  Nature Sea  jardins   son  ceux  de   I'archi- 

tscte,    les   autres   sont    ceux  du  philosophe,  du  peintre  et  du 
poete," 

He   disclaims  an3''   deht   to  Mason,    stating  that  Les 
Jardins  was    coraposed  long  "before   he    read  The  Sng  1  ish  _.Ga-'rde n; 
He  makes   a   defense    of   the   "genre   didactique" ,    and  of  Les   Jar» 
dins ,    justifying  hinself  against   those   who  accuse  him  of  hav- 
ing written   solely  for   the    rich;    and  he   claing    finally   that 
•^h^^  twenty  editions   of   the   poen,  "besides   nuiaerous   translations, 
answer  the   severest   critics, 

Dftlille's   poera,    like   The  English  Garden,    is  a 
Georgic   characteristic   of   the   18th  centrury   (1),      Like   The  Eng" 

(1),      Delille    omits    the    constellation  device, 
and   the  discussion  of   weather  signs. 

3.itth  Garden,    it    is  a   treatise   on    the   best  methods   of  securing 
landscape    effects,    and  like  Mason,   "Delille  decries   the   old 
formal  metViods;   but  the  French  poet  makes   a  point   of  warning 
against   extravagance,   and  counsels   the   avoidance    of  excess, 
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Mason  Iiab  ivn   interesting  pasa'it^e   on   the   }ii8tory  of 

English  gardens    in  whitsh  he   .iuotes   a  dascription  of  the   Garden 

of  Eden,    ..i,nd  ncunes  Milton  as   "great  Nature's   herald",    who  yet 

vainly  proclaimed  her  primeval   honors.      Delille   writes: 

"Aimez  done  dea  Jardins   la  heaute    naturelle, 
Dieu  lui-rneme   a'xx  morsels   en   traca  le   modele", 

and  gives  an  account  of  Milton's   description  of   the   gcirden   of 

Eden    (1). 

(1).      Les  Jardins    I,    71S,    ff, 

Thoins'on  ^\s   frequently   called    the    father 
of  English  landscape   g..i,rd8ning.      Delille 
observes    in  a  note   that  many  English  claim 
that  Milton's   desc  ■'•ipt  ion  of  Paradise, 
and  some   passages    in  Spenser,   gave    rise 
to    the   fashion  of  landscape  g^trdens;    but 
that   the   genre   originated  with  the 
Chinese.      He   prefers   however  the   authority 
of  Milton,    as   more   poetic. 

Mason  ends  Bk.    Ill,    with  the   episode   of   the   Sidonian 
Sage,   who   gives   up   the   x^eaoe   of  his   retired  garden,    ^o  ac- 
cefjt   the   burden  of  royalty,      ■!5elille   ends  Chant   IV  with  the 
same  storjr,    introducing  another   character,    the   Sage's    son. 

Like  Mason,   Delille   associates   the   prin-ciples   of 
painting  with  the   principles   of  poetry,    and  advises   the    imi- 
tation of  gr^at   landscaije   painter's.     Like  Mason,    he   has   the 
romantic   love   of  ruins,   but   he    does  not  make  Mason's  mistake 
of   commending  the  building  of  ruins,    for  he    is   strongly   opposed 
to   ijnything   in   the   nature   of  jjre tense.      As    in   the  verses   of 
Mason,    familiar  16th  century  phrases   occur  repeatedly,    "imitate 
Nature",    "stiidy  variety",    "encour^tge   liberty";    and   the   poet 
expresses    the   early   romantic    ideas   of   the    importance   of   the 
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individua.1,    the   love    of  the  wild  .i,nrt   solitary,    the   luxury  uf 
grief, 

Muc:)i  of  Delille's   artvice    is    sensible.      His   style    is 
clear  and  brilliant,   but,    alt   o  his   gardens   are    desif,ned  prim- 
arily  to  appeal   the    imagination,   his   poem  makes   no    imaginative 
appeal.      It  can  be    read  with   interest,   bec.tuse    it   inirrors  pop- 
ular  fashions,    and  popular   ideas;   hence    its   vogue    in   the   poet's 
day# 
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CHAPT.SR  XI.      OF  ri.^R^NS,      Continued. 

Louis    d«   3?ontane3*    leorfiic,    La  Mnigon  Ru3ti:^ijB    (1), 

(1),      Pa^is,    1859.      I,    187, 

maj'-  be   regarded    in  Ste  Beauve'a  phrase,    as  un  sous   araendement 
respeotueuse  du   poene   des   Jardins. 

In   1788    de   Fontanes   published  Le   Verger,   with  a 
preface    in  which  he   states    t:aiit  Delille,    citing  ¥ergil  as  m 
example    to  follow,   ne^^lects   useful  gardens,    altho   the  earden   of 
Vergil   is   im  potager    {?.)»      "Je   n'ai  sans    doute   rempli  le   plan 

(2).      Cf.   Opening  lines    of  Vaniere's   Olus. 

de  Virgile",    continues   de   Fontanes,    "mais   j'ai   cherche   de   le 
suivre,      Au  lieu  des  pares  de   Watheley  et   de   le   Notre,    j 'ai 
voulu  tracer  siraplenient, 

"Le   jardin   du  berger,    du  poete,    et   du  sage". 
An    interesting  criticism  of  Delille  follows;      ^V.ea   observations 
ne    tendent   point  a  diiainuer  l»adniration    iu'on  doit   au  grand 
et   rar-i   talent   de  M.    l»abbe'  Delille,      Le    defaut  principal  est 
bien  t30uvert  par  la  foule   de   beautes  poetiques    qu'il  a  semee^ 
da,ns   son  ouvrage  j    les  vers   francaia  n'ont  jaraais  eu  plus  d •eclat 
plus   d'harmonie   et   de   variete  dans   le    rhythme.      En  un  mot, 
puisijiie    le   style   fait   le  poete,  M,   L'Abbe   Delille   l^est   au  plus 
haut   degre," 
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DeFontanes   stands   declcired  <*t:<iin8t   the  English  garden, 
and  whcit  he   considers    tie    false   attem^jts    to   imitate  Nature,      He 
underlAkea   his    task  wall  pr^xjared  by    the   studj--    of  nj,ny   treatises 
on  gardens,    amone    then  those    of  Chambers,    Whateley,   Mor^l  and 
Hirschfeld,      The   last,   he   says,   pretends   that  Prance   has  no 
interest  ins   views;    because   of  this    the   beauties   of  French  vistas 
are   emphaHized., 

La  Maison  Rustiiiue    is  merely  "I'ancien  Verger   re  fond  u? 
It    is  written   in  three   books,   Le   Potager,   Le   Verier    (1)    and  Le_ 

(1).      It   would   seem,   perliaps,    thiit  Pontano's 
:De   Ho r t i s  He ajje  rid vm  and  John  Philips' 
C-^'-der  ^K'o'ul'd'  oe   (TfscuaBed    in   this  chapter, 
but   since    tha   latter  treats   of  the   culture 
of   the   apple,    the   former  of   the   culture 
of   the   citron,    they   do  not  belong-   in   the 
history   of   the   Geor~ic   on   gardens. 

Pare,      j^e^ontanes  makes    use   of  all   the   Georgic  devices  except- 
ing proverbial   sayings.     He   advises   even    the   stud^r  of  da;'-s   fav- 
orable  and  unf avoral)  le  ,   the   learning   of  the    regular  signs    of 
the   heavens,    and  the  marking   of   time   by  the    constellations. 
The   horrors    of  war  are  dwelt   upon,   but  de   pontanes,   being  op- 
timistic,   finds   that   good    comes   even  from  rar;    and  he   gives  a 
very  pleasant  turn   to   th'=!    transitory    theme; 

"Ces    freles   nourisaons   entre    des  mains   }iabiles 

Croissent  pour  remplacer  leurs   ancetres   debiles. 

Tout   ::»urt,   mals   tout   renalt ;    et  tse   tronc  pre'cieux 

Que   jadis   a  ];lante'  la  main   de   vos   aieux; 

Et   que   plus  d'une    fois   en  bravant   l=>ur  defense 

Dans    ses   jeux   Indiscrete   outra£,ea  votre   enfance  , 

Ce    tronc,    qne   ses   bienf  lits    ont   longtemps   embelli. 

Par   boa   dons  ^^puise ,    oomme   nous   a  Tielli; 

II    tombe ,    et    cede    enfin  son   empire  .a  I'arbuste, 
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Tel,    sor.i,   l3   poids   des   ana   i^ench.-int   sa  tet.ft   aiiguste, 
Un  viftllard   vsrtueusK.  ragrette  noins   le    jour 
S'il   Iciisae   cipres   sa.  ciort   un  fils   de    son  cunour, 
Son  fils   reproduira  ses  noeura   et  son   imige"    (1), 

(1),      Jjh.  Md,-i3Qn  Rt^s't.      Cjian.  t   II, 

The    last  book  ends   ^vitn  an   interesting   tribute   to   "Lcv  Muse 

Georgi'-iue"  ,    in  whuse   defense   the  ;joet    tells   a.  story   in  whicn 

Hesiod   is   gi^ren   the   i^.tlm  over  Honer, 

In  Le   Potd.ger,    de   ?ont  i,nes   rod-Kes   no   reference    to   the 

efforts    of  Colxaell.^,   Alcizocinni,   V^niere,    and  John  Lawrenca, 

His   purjjose ,    it   saeias ,    is    to   rebuke    the   pride    of    the  Kuse   of 

poets   like  Mcison  and  Delille,    for-  after  hciving   sung   the    charm 

of   the   kitchen  garden,    ornamented  without  e^Q^ense,    cultivated 

from  seeds,   }vrtrbs,    and   roots  brouf.ht    from  neighboring  gardens, 

he   exclaims, 

"Longtemps   I'org'jeiul  du  vers  a  era  in  t  de   les   nommer, 
Aujou-'d'hui  je    les   c>iante   et  je  veux  les   semer*. 

He   dignix^ies    the    thene   of  humble   garden  pl.-^nts   -vith  consider- 
able  sKill,   making  a   fileasant   picture   of   the    bees   a-^rxong   the 
thyme.    (2). 

(2).     Cf.   Colt.,   Bk,   V. 

"L'ail  8 'announce   de   loin;    pardonne   airriable   Forace. 

Theatylis   a'joc  bras   n\i3 ,    sans   oraindre   ta  menace 

Exprime   en   le   broyant   de   pitiuitntes    saveurs, 

(^ui  raniment   le   gout  et    il  soif  dea   buveurs, 

St  le    thym  qu'en   leiir  vol  les   abeilles  moissonnent 

Le   cresson    lui   des   eaux  recherche    l^'s   cour^*,nts, 

St   I'ache   et   lo    cerfeuil  a'jx  egprits   odorants." 
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He    follows   his   precepts    for   the   sowiuc';  of  vegetable 
seeds  by  cj,   defense   of  his   tvie'ie.      The    potager   is   leas  "brilliant 
in  effect   than    the   parterre,    but    it    l.^sts   lunger.      Zephyr   loves 
it;   Flora   niiltivates    it:    the   ojiening   chalices   drink  t?ie  jaorning 
dews.      The    cabbage,   whose   ntine    causes    the  Muse    to   blush, 
forgets    this   scorn,    and    enriches    the  v/inter  with   its    tribute, 
always  green    (1), 

(1)«      The    potato    is   not  n.iined,    but   is   referred 
to  as  no  re   useful   than   the   cabbage,    e,3   a 
product   to  which  much  homage    is   due,    since 
often    it  nakes   up   for    Lne   denial  of   ceres. 

And  finally,   i)hilosophizint^- ,   the   poet   observes    that 

altho   those   hiuable   jj^ducts   are  d-^spised,    they  have   changed 

the   course    of  destiny,      Triptolemus ,    sowing  grain,   brought 

afeout  civili-'jation;    the  Galls   were   called   to    the   banks   of   the 

Tiber  by   the   vine,    and   so   on  with  various    illustrations  to 

prove  his  point, 

"Souvent    ion  vegetal   trouve   dci,ns    les    deserts, 

Un  arbuste,    un   seul  fruit, peut   changer  I'luiivers." 

The   potager's   possible   beauties   are   not  neglsctaii. 

The    ;.oet  attemps    to  bring   out   the   point   th»*t    in   the   kitchen 

garden  everything   is   of  Ui^e    fur  pleasur^j,    for  nourishment,    or 

for  health.      The   proud   "Mondor" ,   contemptuous   of   "le   potager", 

rich,  by  "gains   honteux"   desires    the    tran.iuillity   of  country  lif© 

He    will   ••make"    .,.n  English  park,    .vith  newly  placed   ruins,    dvery- 

tning  shov/y,    expensive,    bizarre,     Mondor  wastes   his   substcnce, 
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gets    into  debt,    the  liailiff    (l)    comes,    dnd     riiin   foliov.s,      Let- 

(!)•     Of,    tiie   stories   told  of  similar  visitors 
aaifi    to   have  haunted   Shenstone  's  Leasowea 
as   a   r&aalt   of    that   xjoet'a    rash  ex^jenditur^ 

tuoes   a'^e   sown   on   the    unhappy  site   hy  s-^'nsible   nf terdwellers. 

In  Le   Verger,    de   ?ontanes   pays    a   tribute    to  Delille's 
veree,    and   oonderons   }iis   teachinj^s,   vain  lectures   on   "simxile 
negligence",   a  sira^jlicity  which   is   only  "un  luxe    de   iolus".      The 
gifts    of  the   cherry   tree,    the   briar,   etc.,    declares   Delille,    are 

v/orth  more    tJian  all    useless    ornaments    of  the   r)ompous    cat-tlpa, 
the   varnish  trees    of  China   transplanted   to  TPrance   at  great 
cost.     And   in  Le  Pare,   he   makes   a  final  plea   for    the    restora- 
tion of   the   formal   garden,    and    the  condemned  labyrinth, 

De   Pontanes    does   not   neglect    the   solidity  of  his 
agricultural  precepts.   His   "Orchard"    in   this   respect  might  bear 
comparison  with  Philips'   Cyder    (2).      The   J'rench  poet's     mind   is 

(2),      The   passages    on  cider  and   wines,    the   ac- 
coimt   of  the   Scarecrow,   suggest    the    in- 
fluence   of  Philips, 

of  a  moralizing  and   scientific  trend,    and   in   certain  passages 
he   shows   a   kinship   to  Erasnus   Darwin,      The  especial   interest 
of  his   poem   is    its   r-^ilation   to   other  garden  Georgics,    and    to 
the   18th  century  ciuarrel  over  regularity  and   form,    opposed   to 
the  wild  variety  of  Nature,   one    of   t}ie  phases    in   the  early 
quarrels   between   clasps ic is ts and   romanticists. 

He   has   the   18th  centur;*-  dislike    for   cruelty   in   the 
chase,    and  he   makes  a  particular  appeal   for  hvuaanity   to  birds. 
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Socidlly,   de   Fontrines    is   not    revolutlonj.ry   in   his    ideas,    altho 
ho  iOcikes    80   strong;  <*  protest  for  siniylici  by  as   opposed   to    the 
bizctrre   and   the   extravagant.      He    ms    the    aristocrats    cont^/npt 
for   the   ahov.y  splrjndors    of   the   new  rich;    but    inequa.lity ,    he 
decl.ires,    cannot    be   banished   fro;.i   the    freest  state.      If   fur- 
tiAne    or   the   favor  of  Kinjis   has   been  granted  you,    sur':ound 
your  retreat  v/ith  great'^r  splendor:    humble,    lov/ly  gardens   for 
the   lowly,  majestic   parks  for    the  great. 
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CHAPT.'^.R  XII.      Oy  GAR^EnS,      non^inued. 

Tha    third  book  of  Cowper's   Tu.ak   is  a  Georgic  on   the 
Gcirden,   empiLisi^inj^   the   advantages    of   rur.i.1   happiness  and   inno- 
cance    in   oontrast   to   the    corrnptiuns    of   «iity   life,      Tv/o   tnirds 
of   the   poem  consist   of  moralizations ,    and   satirical  reflections 
on   the   vanities   of  suxn,    a   <;articul>-vr   outcry  being  made   against 
the   deb.iucheries   .i,nd   the   luxury  of  the  metropolis. 

Many  16th  century  motives   culminate    in  Cowper,   but 
they  are  motives    in  which  there   is  alwa^'^s   some    touch  of  the 
poet's   personality   or   belief.      The   power   of  Phil080p}Ty  an.d 
Science   are   exd,lted,   but  Philosophy  and  Science   must  be   accom- 
panied by  divine    illumination  and  belief   in  prayer.      He   ^ro- 
tetits   against    the    cruelty   of   the    chase,   but    comforts   himself  by 
the   thought   that   at   least   his   t.-irae  hare    is   safe . 

In  hia  garden  Nature  appears   "in  her  cultivated  trim". 
It    is  a  garden    in  whi  ;h  a  country  gentleman  sov/3   and  prunes 
and  frames    industriously.     He   prides   himself  on  his   ne\v   tneme, 

"To  raise    the   prickly  and  green-coated  gour4, 
an  art 

That   toiling  ages   have   but   just   matured, 
And  at   this  moment   una33.n,yed   in   song" 

The   prickly  and  green-coated  gourd   is    the   cuc\imber,  (1) 

(1).      Cf,    1.462,    ff, 

Cowper  hiraself  tells  us  so,  and  gives  us  detailed  instructions 
for  the  grooving  of  this  delicaqy  in  the  hot  bed,  and  a  feeling 
account  of   the    "Ten   thousand   dangers"    that   "lie    in  wait   to 
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thwcirt    the   proo<-'*33'' ,      "Heat   and  cold,    and  wind,    and   steam, 

"Moiature   and  drought,   mice,   >vor:.is   and   avuxrming   flies", 

But,    "It   were    lont^,    too    long",    to   tell  them  all« 

"The   learn 'd  and  v«ise, 
Sarcastic  would  exclaim,    and  judge    the   song 
Cold  jkS    its   thene  ,   and   like    its   theme,    the   fruit 
Of   too  much  labor,   wrort}il3s8   when  produced." 

Not   :i<:«,ving  Mason*3   scorn   of   foreign  plants,    he   gives 
an  account   of   the  green-house,    and   of   the   exotic  "bloons    that 
flourish   there   i.\'hile   the  wind   whistles   outside;    and  he   has   sone 
precepts   on   the   proper  .arrangement   of  flowers,   practical  as   far 
as    t^iey  go,   hut   of  no   help  to   a  novice   at  gardening. 

The    rest    of   the   poem   is   a  discourse   against   the 

foolish  i«nd  v/ioked   luxuries  of  the    da^''.      In   satirizing  the 

follieii    of  the   new  fashion   of  l.tndscape   gardening,   he  ina-<es 

an  attack  on   the    lcwnd3cai)e  methods   of   the   farioua  Brov/n,   and 

pictures    the  enraptured   owner's   joy  ending    in  bankruptcy. 

But    the   estate,    unlike    that   of  de   Jontanes'    proud  Mondor    is 

not   to  be   sown  with  lettuces.      The   owner 

"Drained   to   the    last  poor   Item  of  his    .-.ealth 

sighs,    dei^arts,    and  leaves    the   acGOci;jlished  plan,' 


Just   v/hen   it  mgets   his  hopes,    and   proves    the  Heaven 
He   wanted,   for   a  wealthif^r   to   enjoy," 

The   methods   of  Brown  are   attacked  at  much  greater 

length  in  a  didactic   entitled  The   Landscape ,    aeeminf>;ly  the   last 

of  the   garden  series,    written   in  1794  by  William  Payne  Knight    (1) 

(Do      In   3   bks,      2nd  Ed.    Loidon,    1795. 

Kni^jiht,   ho'.vever,   api^ears    to   lictve   been   concerned  not  with   the 
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ruin  of   the   owner  of   the   estiite,    but   with  the    min  of   the 
estate. 

The    author's   advertisement    to    the  second  edition  sug- 
gests  th.(.t  he    has   ^jassed   t}iru  troubled   times   since    ths    first 
appeurtinoe    of  his   jjoera.      He   defends    himself  with   some  warmth 
against  }ii3   assailants,    stating   that   he    is   concerned  merely  to 
ascertain  and   to   extend  good   taste,      "As    to   v/xiat   has  been   as- 
serted  of   -'.is   preferring   the    opposite  extreiaes   of  a  Siberian 
desert   and  a  Diitc>iman*s  garden   to   the   grounds   of  Blenheim  and 
Stowe   and  Burleigh",   he   declares,    "it    is   a  miarepreaentation  so 
monstrous  as    to   need  no   reply".      One    insinuation,    however, 
cannot   pass   unnoticed,     Mr,   lliason's  English  Garden    is  said  to 
have   been  pillaged    to  decorate   the  Landscape ,   without  any 
ackno'vledgnent   }iaving  been  made  for   tj^e   flov/eTs   stolen;    "but 
the  author   of    the    latter  Ikts   not   read   the    fonaer,   nor  did  3ie   at 
the   time    of  writing   recollect   its   existence,    tho  he   now  re- 
members   to  have   heard   it   s^joken   of  some  years   before   with  that 
Gorunendation  which   is   due   to   every  product   of    the   chaste   and 
classical  Mr.  Mason;    but  the   candid  recider  nust   not   thinx  that 
he    makes    this   confession  thru  tiXiy  affected   or  fastidious    re- 
finement;   on   the    contrary,   he    considers    it   as   an   instctnce   of 
culpable    negligence,    showing  that   he    has   devoted  himself  to   the 
ancients    to   the   exclusion   of   the  noderns". 

He   scornfully  consents   on  a  sort   of  dog<:eral  ode, 
"The   Sketch  from  the  Landsxjape",   written   in   ridicule   of  his 
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poem.      He    notices    this   dO£i^';erel  only   to  uosure    the   ciuthor 
thctt   hie    Hppreiiens  ions    of  j^iving  iiJiy  serious    offense    in   such  a 
performance  are   •vhollj'-  groiundless,   and  he    scornfully  i^uotes   a 
sp-ecinBn  of  his   advers^try's   wit,   after  which  he   remarks   naively 
thiit  he    thinks    it  may  he   allowable  without   incurring   the    isipu- 
tation  of  arrojiance    or  vanity  to  add  a  epecimen    in  a  very   dif- 
ferent  stifle   of  a  friend's   jyansgyric,   which,    aa    it  contains 
not   only  an  approbation,  hut  a  very  hap;)y    illustration  of  the 
S3/"stem  of   iraprovements   here   reconraended,   may  be   cunsidered  a 
part   of   the   ijresent  work,   the   vi^tole   of  which,  he  modestly   adds, 
the   reader  will  prohably  wish,    had  heen  executed   hy  the    siine 
masterlj'-  hand,    (1), 

(1),      The   panegyric,    c'y  Sdnard  Winninf^ton 

is  dulj''  flattering  ,  and  sounds  enthusias- 
tically the  favorite  18th  c.  notes.  Lib^ 
erty  and  Nature,    "Kindred  powers". 

Mr,    Knif-ht's   poem,    read  as   a  poem,    is   very  dull.      In 
the   history  of   the   Georf:ic    it    is   of  some    interest.      It    is   clear- 
1^  an   initation  of  Vergil,   altho  neither   in  spirit  nor   in  form 
is    it   trul:''  Geor£-ic.      Alt]ao    the   i;oet   clciims    to  have   neglected 
t.ie  moderns   for   the   ancients,    his   poem  shows   the    influence   of 
Pope   and  Thomson, 

The  Lci.ndBC.vjpe   is  written   in   closed  couplets    that 
that  treat  rather  of  aesthetic    than   of   practical    ideas.      The 
poet  bids  3'^ou  follow  Nature   and  avoid   deformity,      A  passionate 
outburst  protests   against   the   •♦pedant  jargon   that   defines 

'•Beaut3''s    unbo\mded   forms   to   ^^'iven  lines", 

and  against   the   man   "v/ho  dares   not   judge   without   consulting 

rules", 
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Like  Mason  and   Delille,   Knif^ht   alludes    to   fa.nous 

painters    as    guides    in   the   treating   of  landscape,    a.nd  like  Mason. 

pays    tvi>)ute    to    the   po'ver   of  Art,      Mason  advises  you  to   use 

every  iouanB   hy  which  to  break  the   effect   of  strai^iht   lines,   cJid 

he    advises    the   cultivation  of  the   naturail   curve;   Knipht   objects 

to   the   over  use   of  the   "pointed  line",    but   still  nore   to 

"The   path  that  moves  ty  even  serpentine", 

and  he   attacks  Brown,   who 

"yirst   taught  the  ^ulk   in  even   spires    to  move. 
And    from  their  haunti?    the   secret   Dryads   drove". 

Upholding   the   advantages   of  peace   and   country   quiet, 

the  poet  cries: 

"Kence ,    proud  ambition's  vain  delusive   joysJ- 
Hence,    worldly  wisdon's    solemn  empty  toysi 
Let   others    seek   the    senate's    loud   applause, 
And  f lorioiis  ,    triimph   in   their  country's    c.iuse,' 
Let   others,   bravr-ly  prodigal  of  bre_^th 
Go  prasp  at  honor  in   the   jaws   of  death: 
Their  toils  nay  everlvstinp   f^lories   crown, 
And  Heaven  record   their  virtues   with  its   own J 
Let  me,    retired   from  business,    toil  and    strife, 
Close  anidat  books   and  solitude  my  life"    (1)# 

(1).      The  Landscape,    I,    323,    ff, 

A  sentiment  partly  characteristic   of  the  Georgic,   but    in   s-jirit 

utterly  unlike   t)ie   noble  teachings   of   the  Vere:ilian  didactic, 

A  passage   follows   depicting   the   poet's  romantic   delight 

in  nature,   shaded  caverns,    thickening  glooms,    sunset   and    the 

nightingale *3   song.     He   hits   at   the  jjasto^'al  poet's   strains, 

"Where   love   sick   shepherds,    sillier   than    th^ii"  sheep, 
In   love   sick  numbers,    full   as   silly,    weep"; 

inveighs   against   a  monkish  life,    ;.,nd   concludes   his    first   book 
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with,  a,   Tja,ssa{::e   on    the   value    of  reason. 

The  second   hook  gives   advice    for   the   securinp   of  land- 
BCctpe    effects    of  lid.ht   tind   shade.      He   warms   against   formal 
tracey    of  art,    the   affectc>,t ion   of  Chinese    customs,    and    the 
imitation   of  ruins.      He    Iciments    the   passing   of  old   dc.,ys ,    '♦Wlien 
art    to  Nature   true, 

"Uo   tricks    of  dress,    or  whiias   of  fashion  knev;** , 
when  good   taste  vas   found  amonp;    the   lov/est,    as   cunon^'   the   highest 

He   moralizes   in  i^hrases   reminiscent   of  Lucretius   on   the  vain 
pomiJ   of  v/ealth,    but    is    thankful   for  the   consoling  pov/ers   of 
art   to   r^^ise  man    in   iiis   own   estimation,    and   concluc^es  with  a 
G-=?orgic   passage   on    the   little   annoyances    o-^  life,    and  "all   the 
little    ills   that   rise 

"Prom  idleness,  7/}-ich  its    own  lanifuor  flies". 

The   thivd  hook  treats   of  the   proper   sites    for  trees 
and   flowers.     The   poet  rails   against  "the   shrubberies    insipid 
green"   a.nd   other  barbai^isms   of  modern  taste,    contrasts  British 
woods  with  foreign  growths,    and  enujnerates   Britain's  bles- 
sings   (1), 

(1),      The    following  highly  jjoetical   lines    show 
a  few  of   the    ills   from  which   the  Briton 
Is    free.'. 

"No   poisonous    reptiles    o'er  his 

pillow  creep, 
Nor  bn^-^ing    insects    interrupt   his 

sleep. 
Secure   at  noon  he    snores   beneath  the 

brake". 

The  therae  of  foreign  contrast  is  developed  with 
generous  recognition  of  the  fact  that  altho  Britain  i?  so  fi.r 
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superior  to  other  oonntrles  ,  each  h^s  some  {;ood,  since 

"No   <:!t.j,te   or   nlines   so  harl   "but    that   the   mind 
Porra'd   to  enjoy  content,    content  v/ill   find", 

Morc'ilipiinp   on  hov*-  few  have   power   to  enjoj''   the 
hlepsin£'8    of  freedom,    the   i)0«rt   draws   a  picture   of   revolution- 
ary'- France,    sympathizinc  with  the   sufferinfs    of  the   king   and 
queen.     But   like   de   Pontanes  he   concludes    optimiBtic?.lly  with 
a  hope    th;it   f'^on  these  ho^'^ors   future   times  may   see 
"Just    order  sprinr  and  f^pnuine   liT^erty, 


May- hence   iunhiticn's  wasteful   folT.y   cease, 
Anr?    cultivate    the   happy  arts    of  r-eace". 


The   conflict  hetween    the    ideas    of   the    classicists   and 
the   early   ronanticiste   can  he    seen   in  Knight,    as    in  Mason,    and 
The   L3.ndscape    is    of  value   heciuse    it   is    so   essentially  a  part 
of    its   age  • 

The   history   of  garden  didactics    is    in   sone    respects 
the  most   interesting;   chapter   in   a   study  of  the  Georpic,   par- 
ticularly  of  the   18th  century  Georf^ic.      The    intercrossing  of 
ideas,   the   play  of  criticisn,    the   presentation   of  popu.lar 
fashions,   make    these   poems  an    inxjortant  group  vrhen   studied   in 
relation   to   one   another* 

But   from  Coli-unella  to  Knij^ht,    not   one   poet    in   the 
group  haB   fulfilled    the   promise    of    .is   subject,      T?ie   cardan   is 
an  alluring    theme,      iilnglish  poets    from  Chaucer  onward,   h_ave 
loved   to  dwell   upon   it,    and  even  before   Chaucer    the   writer  of 
the  Phoenix  broke  away   from   the  An^jlo -Saxon  t -'ad  it  ions   of 
battle   and  fcloom  to   sing   of  a  land    of  perpetual   fruit   and 
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flcwpT-s,     Paeon    is   noro    (ieliphtfulT.y  h'man   in  his  Essay  on 
Gnrdens   than    in  anything  h'^  eve-*' wrote,    and  sone    of    th"?   loveli- 
est lineH    in  J'Jnflish  poetry  are   of  eardens   ctnd  of  flowers.      But 
in  -ill   the  Georcios   of  Gardens,    ther^    ia   not  a  passage   that 
apjieHlB    ir>*eptihly   to    the    imagination   or   that   linpers 
h-tuntingly   in    the   meno.r7/.      The   way  of   the    (Hdactio   poet    is 
hard,   but    it    is   not    impossible.      The   reading'  of  every  Ver- 
gilian   imitation  on  gardens   only  serves    to   deepen   the   regret 
that  Vergil  neglected    this    "loveliest   of  themes'!.  (I) 
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(I).      The   poens    th^tt   belong   under   the   he.*(l  of   the  Oeorgic 
proi)er  ftill   naturally   into    three    divisions:    first, 
triose    on  general  a£:riculture ;    seoorid,    those   on  gar- 
dens;   thii-d,    those   on  a  variety  of  subjects   oonnect- 
9d  with  fanning.      The  first   two    divisions  have   been 
diboussed    in  the   ^jreoedint?   chapt'^rs.      I  am  obliged 
to   leav-   a  con8ider.s.tion  of   the   l-tst  group   until 
the   future,   as    it   is    impossible    for  me   to    finish  the 
history  of  th^  GeoTi^ic  at  t    is    time.     But    in   order 
to  give  at   a  gl.^ce   an    idea  of   the   generca    develop- 
itionts    in   the   subject   I  append   in  -chronological   order 
a  list   of   the  poens    belonging    in    the   group,    a  list 
interesting   if   only   to   show  that   a  Georgia   falling 
within   the   narrowest   d-ifmition  of  the   word  way  be 
written   on  almost  any  branch  of  farming. 


Giovanni  Pontano's   De   Hortis  He^speridum 


before) 


3jL;/e__do_  3 ul t u  C i t r i o'riltir,' 

Jerome   Vida's  Bomb vc art, 

Rueellai,   Le   Api 

Alesaandro   Tesauro's  La  Ser^ide . 

Giralarao  Barrufaldi,    U  'Janajia^o. 

Christopher  Smart,    The  Hop  Garden. 

Giovambattista  Robert i,  Le   .fragole, 

John  i>yer,   Tiie    Pleece, 

James   Grainger,    The    Sugar  Cane. 

Lorenzi,   La  Ooltivazione   del  Mont_i, 
Spolve rini ,   La  Goltiyazione   del  Riso 

Zaocaria  Betti,    II  Baco  da  seta 


1500. 

1527. 
15^9. 
15ti5. 
1740. 
1752. 
1752. 
1767. 
1764. 
17  78. 

M. 
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Of  Rural  Sports 

The  Gecrgics  under  the  hettd  of  Ruial  Sport g  .  may  be 
grouped  in  two  classes : 
1 .   Of  Hunting 
2  .  Of  rishing 

Of  Hunting 

^fraxius:    Cyne^eticon  .   First  Century  B.C. 

Hemes ianus  :  Cyne^eticqn ,  Written  in  the  5d  .C .  A.  D.  printed  15S4 

Oppian;     Cynegetica  .  Sk  .  I  .  tr  .  "by  Jn  .  Kawer  1736 

Deudes  de  Prades  ;  Dels  Auzclo^  Cas£.adOii&  cefore  1230. 
Anonymous  :        La  phace,  dou  Cerf   13th  C  . 

riardouin  ,  Seigneur  de  Eontaines:  Le  Trespr  de  Venerie  1394 

Cardinal  Adrien:   On  the  Chase  1534 

G.  Fracostoro  :  Alcon,  sive  de  cura  canurn  venaticorum  before  1553 

Tito-Giovanni  Scandianese :  La  Caccia  1556 

llatal  CoHui:  S e  V e naj: i on e,  "before  1582 

SrasiTio  da  Val:^:-asone  :   La  Caccia  15  91 

Pietro  Angel i o  :  Cyncs^eticor  )before  1596 

and     ) 
Uccella5;ipne  )'bef  ore  1596 

John  Gay :  Rural  Sports   1713 

Thomas   Tickell :   Fraarient    on  Huntinf;^     before  1735 

William  Somerville :  The  Chase   1735 

Antonio  Tirabosco  :  L 'Uccella^ione  1775 


C\^ 
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II  .   or  i-ISHIIIG 


Ovid  :   Hal ieut icon,  a  Prai;:;ment  -  First  Century  B.C. 

Oppian:  Kalieutica  .   The  Works  of  Oppiaji  tria. slated  imperfectly 
into  English  1772  .  By  Diaper  and  Jones  ..  ) 

John  Dennys  :  The  Secrets,  of  Ar./2:1  in/;; -before  1613  . 

ITicolo-rartenio  Giannet'^asio :   Halieutica  1689  . 

Thoraas  Barker :  Barker's  Delip-;ht;  or  the.  Art  of  An^lin;y   1657 
(in  prose  interspersed  with  oits-,of  Vcxsel  . 

John  Whitney :  The  Genteel  Recreation  pr  the  Pleasure  of  Anj:j.ingj 
A  roem.  with  a  Dialogue  "betyjetin  Pispatpr  and  Cory- 
don  .   1700 

Thomas  Scott;  The  Art  of  An^lin^ :  Eight  Dialogues  in  Verse  .1758 
(of  Ipsvrfich) 

Charles   Clifford:      The  Anf:;ler  :   A  Didactic  Poem     1804 

Thomas  Pike  Lathy:      The  Anglers .  1819      (A  literary  fraud. 

Lathy  ■'Used  Thos  .    Scott's  £ijz:ht  Dialc°-ue3   and   even 
his   notes,    adding   only  a   few  verses   of  his   own).. 


(\%   ^ 


Of  Sea-Faring 


Bernardino  Balai  :   La  Hautica     1585 
ITicolo-Partenio  Giannetasio  :   Hautica  1685 
Esmsnai'd  :  La  llaviKacion  1805 

II  . 


J  ohn  T  ayl  o  r :   Faire  and  fowle  Weather:  ox   A  Sou  ar.a  Land  Stoime. . 
1615  .  cetAfeen  two  Calmes  ,\vitn  An  Apologie  in  de- 
fense of  the  paineful  life,  and  needful  use  of 
Sailors . 

William  Falconer:  The  Shipwreck  1762.   (An  epic  with  Georgia 

f  eaturesl"!  5" 

Further  Variations  of  the  Type  . 
Of  the  Care  and  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Body . 
G.  Frac^storo  :   Syphilidis.  sive  de  J.Ior"bo  Gallico   1550 
L.  Tansillo :    La  Balia  1566   (not  published  until  1767) 
John  Armstrong:   The  Art  of  Preserving;  Health    1744 

Of  the  Soul  and  of  the  I.iind  . 
Thomas  ICirchjnayer :  Ayricultura  Sacra  1550 
Mark  Akenside.:   The  Pleasures  of  the  Imag^ination  .   1744 

Of  City  Occupations 
Imitations  mock-heroic  in  character. 
John  Gay  :Trivia,  or  ^bhe  Art  of  V/alkin^^  the  Streets  of  London.  1715. 
Soa:ne  Jennyns  :   The_  Art  of  Dancing 


^^  V 
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The  Poems. written  in  indtation  of  Thomson's  Seasons  make 
a  very   importdjrit  class  in  the  variations  of  The  Georgia. 
They  are  generally  idyllic  in  character  and  do  not  use 
technical  precepts  ,  "but  they  exempliiy  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  the  Georgic  motives  and  the  Georgic  features. 
They  occur  as  follows: 

James  Thomson:   The  Seasons   1730     (final  revision  1744) 
Oliver  Goldsmith:   The  Desei-ted  Village  1770 
Willicim  Cowper :   The  Task     1784 
Roucher :   Les  iJois   1779 


784  si)   O  • 


N  .  G.  Leonard:-  Les  Saisons    17%*] 

Jacques  Delille:  L'Homme  de  Champs,  ou  les  Geor^iques  Francaises 

1800 

W.  Bloomfield:      The  Maimer's  Bov     1823 

Prancis  Jammes :  Les  Georgiques   Chretiennes     1912 


^^^ 


CHAPT3JI  XI  C  C .      OONCLTTS ION. 

In   this   study   I  have   attempted   first   to   define    the 
(iedr^iG  as  a  literar;/-  type,    and   to   show  that   as   a   type    it    is 
clearly  distinct   from  the  Pastoral,    altho   closely   related  to 
it;    secondly  to   tive    in  part   an    idea  of   the  history   of  the 
Geortiio,   and  of  the    interrelations  hetween   the  poems   that 
represent  different  develop/aents   of  the   Vergilian   didacti-c. 

The  Georcic  as   a  genre   cannot   "be   disregarded.      It 
persists   clear  cut,    uni.iis takahle    in    its    leading  features,    thru 
all   its   phases,    from  the   serious   didactic   treat in^j  purely;''  of 
field  'TOT-k,    such  as  Ali\nianni*s  goltivazione ,    to    the  "burlesque 
imitation  exemplified    in  Gay's   Trivia.      In  general,    except    for 
the    rural  setting,    and  the   oc-casion.al   appearance    of   the   shep- 
herd on   the   scene,    the  Georgic  holds    clearly  apart   from  the 
Pastoral.      Oooasionalljr  the   types    cross.      "For  example,   Bloom- 
field's  ?armer  'j?  Bo;r  has   tieen  said  to  be    the  most   truly  Theoc- 
ritean  piece    in    the  English  language,   hut    it    is   a  poem  that  has 
the   realistic   qualities    of   the  Georgic,    and  makes   use   of   the 
Georgic    feature   o"^  digressions    arising   from   the    theme,    altho 
it  does   not   deal  ^rith  rules    of  practice,    nor  with   the    science 
of  agri(jultu:^'e  ,      John  Wlii tnay 'a   Dialogue  _hetv;e.?n  Piscato^r  and 
Oorydon    is   a  Pastoral   of  mixed  chara-cter,    in  which   a  fisherman 
and   a  shepherd   discuss    their   respective   pleasures   arni  profits; 
are   entertained  hy  pastoral  songs  cr»l""l""-'iting   couiitry  joys  and 
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vi-tufts;    and  ennoiwace    each   other  with  GpcjIc   reflections   and 
moriili7.ation3. 

The    Oeorgic,   like    the  Pastoral,    tho    in  lesser  dee:r«e , 
has   }i,id   ita   periods   of  vogue,    due    to    the    oirciunstanries   O"  to   the 
te!aper  oj:'   the   time.      But  these   periods   are   farther  apart,      We 
have   noted   tlie   representatives    of   the   type    that    occur  separately 
at   lone    intervals    (1)» 

U).      Chapter    IV.   p.  a 'jr. 

Until    the   16th  century   there   seems    no   new  development 
in   the  ty^je   except  Columella's  Hortonara;    the  poecis   of  rurj.1 
sports,    the  Cynefcgtlca  and  the  Halientica  of  Gratius   and  Oppian; 
and  tsie   didactics   on  falconry  and   on  the  Chase   of  the   Stag, 
found   in  medieval  prance. 

That  rural  sports   were  a   favorite    topic   in  the    days 
of  Oppian,    we   judge    from  the    fact    that   the  Halientica  was  pub- 
licly'- recited  at  Rone,    in   the  presence   of  the   emperor  Severus 
and   his   family.     The  medieval   didactics   on  the   chase  were 
prohahly  due    to   the    interest   of  the   great  haronial  lords   in 
that   subject. 

In   the   loth  century,    in   Italy,    several   new  develop- 
ments  ooGU!"   in   the   history   of   the   Georgic.     Pontano'o  Garden 
of  the   Hea^peT-ides ,    or   the   Culture   of  the   Citron   fi.^.-i   written 
before   1500.      After  that,    not    only  do   we  find   new  poems   on 
agriculture   and    t^ie    chase,   btxt   there  are  Vertrilian   didactics 
on  Bees,    on  Silicvorma ,    on  Navigation,    even   on   the    rearing   of 
children.      And    in  Germany,    Thomas  Kirciimayer's   Agricultura 
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Sacra  represents   a   ciirioiis   cidaotj,tion   of  Oeor^:io   conventions   to 
a  relirious   thome ,    like   t)ie   siriilar  adaptations    of  pastoral 
conventions  noted    in   the   carl;'-  Christian  ages.      These   16th  cen- 
tury productions   are   due    chiefly   to   the    fact  that   at  this  period 
in  Euroi>e ,   particularly   in   Italy,    any    imitation   of  the   classics 
was    regarded   as  worthy  of  praise. 

In  the    17th  centiu:y   the   Georgic   ttlmost  disappears. 
John  Denys '   Secrets   of  An^^ling  and  Rap  ins  Hortonoji  seem  the 
sole   representatives   of  the   type.     But    in   the   18th   century  not 
only  were  Vergil's    didtictics    read,    translated    and   initated,   hut 
everything  else    in    the  nature    o-f*  a  Georj^io  was  "brought   out  of 
the   past,    translvted,    imitated,    o--*  re  imprinted.      The    fashion 
seens    to  }-iave  hegun    in  England  vith  John  Philips'   Cyder, 
Cyder  was   put    into    Italian    (1),    and   an  Rnglish  version  was  made 

( 1 ) ,      Pe r rjr :      A  Hist,    of  .^ng.   Lit,    in   t :ie 
lath  c.   p.    139, 

of  at    least    one    Italian  didactic,   Ta^.sillo's  Bu.lia,    wnich  ap- 
pears   as    "The  Nurse" ,   by  William  Roscoe,      The  Georgia  hecaae   a 
favorite   form  of  poetry  hoth  in    Italy  and  ITrance,   hut    its  vogue 
culminated    in  Englrind,   where   almost  eve:^y   development   of   the 
genre  seems   to   occur,    from  general    agricultural    treatises   to   the 
serio-comic  burlesque  -v.lth  a  background  of  city   stre-its,    ' 

A  stud;'-   of  the   Georgic   often   seems    to   lead   t::ru   in- 
terminable wastes    of  dreary  reading.      The   genre   of   the  Vergilian 
didactic    is    an   outworn  fashion,     Francis   Jammes  was  bold  enough 
to   entitle   a  book  of  poens  Les   Georgiiiues   ('liretiennes,   but  he 
follows  Vergil's    conventions  only    in  part.      Modern   readers 
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regard    tiae   18th  century  popularity   uf   the   Oeorcio   ctb   an  added 
proof   thc^t    there  Wcvs    lit  Me   poetf'y   in   the   neo-classic   a^'S,    as   a 
curious   phenomenon   of  literary   tuste   that    Ocn  he   explained   only 
hy   t}ie   ass'iiiption   that    the   period  was   one    curiously  lacking 
both  in  a  sense   of  artistic   fitness,    and   in  a  s^nse  of  huarior. 

TJie    (.'eor£;;ic  as    a  poetic  type   appealed   strongly   to 
the  Aut;ustan  Afce,      Shenstone  was   only  voicing   the   general    senti- 
ment v;hen  he   wrote    in     his  Prefatory  Rssay   on  J^legy   that   ••Poet- 
ry witliout  moralizing    is   but   t}ie   blossom  of  a   fruit   tree".      In 
the   early  years   of    the   century'  a  new  school  was  growing  urj   side 
by  side  v,  ith  Pope   and  .his   followers,   a  group   of  poets  with  a 
greater   or   less   developed   love    of  the   vi-oods   and   fields,   men  who 
were    tired   of   the    town  and   fie   literatiire   of  polite   conversa- 
tion,   ready   to  revolt  against    them,   and  aliaost   ready   to   rei^olt 
against   t..ll:  cf   reason  and   morals   and    intelligenc3.     The   habit 
of  moralizing  was   deep-rooted    in  the  British  tem_i:>erament ,    and 
the   fashion  of   imitating  the   classics   ioad  become  second  nature, 

^ergils   Georgics    oiiored  all   the    iualilies    that  appealed    to 

■^f?  '^c —         ■ 

18th  centurjA  ijiature ^lovers);    it  was   a  classic,    a  literary  nodel 

perfected  by  a  ^reat  artist.     j?ach  of  ?ergil's  Georjics    is   a 

masterpiece,     "What   one  man   can    do  why  not   another?     But   the  way 

of  the    Georf;ic    is    perilous.      The  Mantuan 's  name   became    a  li(-ht 

leading   thru  deserts,  Huchon   does   not   exaggerate   when  he    classes 

¥ergil  "nal   conpris",    as   among   th^  most   pernicious    influences 
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of  the  18th  century  (1).   A  great  poet  Ciin  take  the  seening 

(1).      Ur.  Poe t e^ ?j^:4i.^-^g    Ancla is  ,    y,    149. 

but  the'^S'rench  critic  car ^'i eg  ;^iis  point 
far  when  he  classes  Crahhe's  Lihrary  as 
"a  degenerate/aon  of  the  Georgl'ca**.  T?ie 
Library  is  a  didactic,  but  it  is  not  of 
the    t;-x;e    of   the   C-eorric, 

milk  and  Wtiter   substance   of  a  lesser  writer  and  ir.ake    it   virile, 
¥uc}i  more   easily  a  lesser  poet   can  atten  t    to    imitate   a  f;reat 
poet  and  ^et  something  worse   thiin  milk  and  vi&ter ,     Especially 
easy   is    it   for  an  English  poet   to    fail  w^'ien  he   takes   a  Lrttin 
poem  for  Iiis   model.      The   English  and    the  Latin   ton^iues   are 
essentially   different.      An  English  poem  lives   only  when   it    is 
j?nc;lisli.      fert'il*^   diction  becomes    inflated  bombast  when   un- 
skilled writers    try   to   use    it,     Milton  succeeded    in   imitating 
Latin  construction  and  expression   only  because   he  was,   like 
Ver£jil,    A  ejenius,    and  u  master  of  >icirmonies.      John  Philips 
atteraptTr2:   to   imitate  ^ergil  and  Milton  wrote  an    interesting 
poem  that    is   generally  neglected.      Philips'   poem   is    interesting 
partly  bec.aise    the   poet  v/ritey  with   accurate   kno\7ledge    of  hia 
subject,   partl;r  because   he   saves  himself  to  a  certain  extent 
by  a  sense   of  humor.     He   made   a  strong  appeal  to   a  classic   lov- 
ing age,      Thomson,   who   '.vc.s   a  born  poet,    altho   not   a  great   gen- 
ius,   succumbed  to   the    appeal,     Vergil   and  Philips   helped    to 
inspife   some    of   the   worst   lines    thctt  the   Scotch  poet  wrote. 
Stud;/    the   seasons    line   for   line    in  Otto   Zep^el's  variorum  edi- 
tion   (2),   and   the   effect   of  the  Vergil ian   influence   can  be   seen 

(2),      Palaestra.   LXVI. 
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in  all    its  disastrous   power,      When  Thomson   confines   himself  to 
the   uRe   o-^   simple   Anflo-Saxon  wo^iia   he   frequently  writes  ex- 
quisite  lin'^s    of  haunting  melody,    and   he   himself   oonfesses   that 
h-p:   owes   w}iHt   is  hest    in  his   poetry  to   his   early   love  for 
Spenser,      But    in  an  a£^e  when   it  was    considered   creditahle 
rather  than'Cathenri^A    to   imitate   not   only   the   fonsi  but  also    the 
expression   of   the   classics,   Thomson  was   encouraged   to   continue 
on  an  evil  vfay.      And    t'^e    influence   of  Thomson,    almost   as  pov/er- 
ful   on   the   continent   as   in  Enjjland,    l-isted    for  more    than  a 
hundred  years.     Had   the  Scotch  poet  refrained   from  v/riting  trith 
"the   pages    of  Vergil   literally   open  before  him",    there   might  be 
another   chapter   in   the   history   of  English  literature. 

But  speculations  are    idle.      The    fact   remains   that 
for   all    its   difficulties   the   Georgic  persisted,   and   that   if 
among  the   developments   of  the   type    there   are  many  failures, 
there  are   also   a  few  po^ms    of  enduring   charm,    such  as  Tansillo's 
Pode  re ,   John  "Denims'   Secrets   of  Angling,   and  many  passages   of 
Thomson's   Seasons*      The   type  may   in  general  have   failed  to   jua- 
tifi*-    itself  artistically,   but    it    is   of    importance    in  literary 
history,      Tt   has  been   said   that    in  Hesiod's  Works    and  Days  we 
hav'-i    the   ob/erse   of  Homer's   x^ictur'=:    of  ancient  Or?ek  social 
life,      Vergil's   ffeorgins    are   regarded   as    the   most  artistic j21y 
perfect  work  of  Latin  antiquity,     Reading  them  we    cuiinot  fail 
to   learn  much  of  Vergil's    Italy,      Alamanni's   woltivA?.ione    is    of 
great    imjjortmce    In   the    literary   development   of  the   Florentine 
tongue  and   in   the   history   of  Italian  blc*rik  verse.      18th  centvury 
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Geor^ics    on  gcirdenin^i   illu3tra,te   the   germ  of   one    of   the  most 
p.roninent    idftaa    in   the    famous    quarrel  betworin   classioists   and 
roraanticists,    and    it   .tiust  t)0    remembered   t?utt    the   Abbe   Delille, 
who  s^ent   30  nuch    time   and   enthusiasm   in    the   t  T'a.nslation   and 
in  the    imitation   of  ¥erf;il»s   Geor(jios  ,■  vas   re^^drded  by    the 
f  or£r.ios  t   liti^ra'-y   critics   of  Prince  as   ivnong   the   greatest  v/rit- 
ers    of  his    day,    a  poet   so  beloved  that   at   his   d-^ath  all  Prjnce 
mourned. 

No   study   of   the   16th  centuri'",   particularly   in  England, 
oan   be    completa  v/itliout   a  icnowledije   of   the  Georgia,      Tiiru    it 
you  ijet  at    the   heart   of  18th  century--   tastes    and   ideas,    and    in 
this   respect   the   tyx;e    is   hardly  less    important   that    the   18th 
centiir'^r  novel. 

In   the    first   ;iuarter  of  the   19th  century   the   fashion 
of  the   Georgia  began   to   decline.      Inevitably   it   v/as   a  fashion 
that   could   not   continue;    even    in   the   13th  century  we   hear 
poets  such  as  Mason   and  Cowper  doubtful   of  popular  applause, 
when  their  subject    is   didactic.     Miss   Lowell  says    that    it  nust 
be    confessed   that  ?rancis   Jammes'   Georgi'-^ues   Chret  iennes   are 
"a   little   tedious",    and   Jarames   does   not  attempt   the   most    diffi- 
cult feature-^   of   the  Georgic.     Hov/ever,   his    book      is   a  "work 
crovmed  by   the   French  Academy,    ..tnd  since    its  publication   in 
1912    it  >fc-.8   passed   thru  five   ec'iitions.      There    is    in    it    a  little 
of   the   charm  of  Golosmith's    Deserted  Villvi^e,     -ith  something   of 
Vergil's    understanding   of   the   Italian    rustic;    itnd  probably  the 
religious    chciracter   of   the  buok  has   helped    to    insure    its   success. 
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Liko  Vf^Tejil,    J'-tnirn^s    l.imenta   the   desertion   o-f  the    fielda.      And 
in   r.iyint:   his   vo  ion   agtiinst   the   evila   of   the    relii;,iou3  pro- 
scriotiona    in  Jrance ,    he   adds   a  new  variety   to    the   present  day 
ills    that  writers   of  Georgios   have  "been   rehearaintj   since 
Hesiod's    time. 

The  Geor(ji..i.ie3   Chretiennes   are   an   interest  in^j   illus- 
tration of  the   reYival  of   outworn  conventions,   after  a  long 
period  of  neglect,    a  proof   that   the    ola    i-neines   live   eternally, 
and   that  altho    the  world   today  represents   n-^v^   develox^ments, 
it    is   still   the    sane   as   the   world  of  yesterday* 
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VITA, 

Marie   Loretto  Lilly,    daughter   of  Henry  Joseph  and 
Helen    (Jeakina)   Lilly,   was   horn   in  Conev/ago,   Pa.  i   Oct,    4,   1661, 
In   1896  she   entered  Notre   DcUJie   Oollej_,e ,  Maryland,      She   received 
the   degree   of  A.   "•i,    in  1900,      ?rom  1904   to  1907   she    taught 
Bntilish  and  History'-   in  St,  Mary's  Stemale   Seminar;/,   St,  Mary's 
City,  Md,      In   1908,    she   tauj^ht  English   in   the  fajnily  of  Don  Sr, 
J^rancisco  Sta  Cruz,   Colima,   Mexico,     Prom  1910  to   1912   she  con- 
tinued  to    teach  English  in  St,  Maiy 's   pemale  Seminary,      In  Oct- 
ober,  1912,    she   entered   the   Johns  Kopkina  University,    where    she 
has  pursued    the   study  of  English  History,    and  Philosophy. 

In  June,   191^9    she   received    the   degree,    of  A.M.    ^^&<<*^a4- 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.     She  was  apoointed  Pellow  in  Eng- 
lish afc:^;Aisp::3^g5a«-J^op]ciiia~TJr. iv s oo i^  for   the  year  1914-15,  -Bi«=r- 
w:i>a   .jj^ninUaaL  Pellow  by  «.ourtesQy   for   the  year  1915-16. 

She   has   had  courses   under  Professors  Bright,  Vincent, 

MacGoff  in,   Ballagh,    Willoughby,   Lovejoy,  Mustard,   Collitz,    and 

Shaw.     She   v/ishes   to  express  her  appreciation  of  what   she   owes 

to  all  wt.  thCTs.,    but  particiilarly  to  Professor  Bright,   of  whom 
A 

she  must   say,    as   do   all  who  have   stiidied  under  him.,    that   he   has 
helped  ,tae3> inestimably   in  an  understanding  of  the    ideals  of 
scholarship. 
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